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The Best Articles On The Negro In The Nation’s Press 


Mr. Bunche sees two Americas: one of democratic 
ideals, one of everyday life which sometimes falls 
short of giving practical expression to the first 


WHAT AMERICA 
MEANS TO ME 


BY RALPH J. BUNCHE 
As Told to Irwin Ross 


Reprinted from The American Magazine 


Dr. Bunche has many firsts to his 
edit. A brilliant scholar (summa 
cum laude at UCLA in 1927), he was 
the first Negro to receive a Ph.D. in 
political science, the first to be se- 
lected for a “desk job” in the State 
Department, the first to achieve an 
international reputation as a diplo- 
mat, resulting from his success as 
U. N. mediator for Palestine. Last 
year, President Truman offered Dr. 
Bunche an appointment as Assistant 
Secretary of State, the highest govern- 
mental post ever tendered an American 
Negro. He chose to remain with the 
United Nations, where he is a top- 
ranking director of the Department 
of Trusteeships. 
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WAS a stowaway once—a youth- 
ful adventure, which turned out 
to be a stroke of good fortune. 

I was coming home to Los Angeles 
from Camp Lewis in Washington, 
where, with other college students, I 
had taken an advanced ROTC course. 
Short of funds, many of us decided 
to save the $125 train fare which the 
Government had provided. Some of 
my friends hitchhiked, but I chose to 
return home by sea. I merely walked 
aboard the H. F. Alexander in Seat- 
tle and hid in a closet. 

I had sadly underestimated my 
powers of endurance. By the time we 
passed Vancouver I emerged from my 
hiding place, ravenously hungry—and 
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was promptly collared by a ship's 
officer. But instead of being thrown 
into the brig, I was taken to the gal- 
ley and put to work shelling peas and 
peeling potatoes. The atmosphere was 
leaden with the promise of grim re- 
prisal; I was a badly frightened boy 
—and worked with great energy, hop- 
ing to mitigate my anticipated pun- 
ishment. 

By the time we reached San Fran- 
cisco, I had become so diligent a pea- 
sheller that the ship’s officer decided 
not to put me ashore just yet. I re- 
doubled my efforts. 

By the time we reached Los An- 
geles I was offered a job. 

That job was a big help in meeting 
my college expenses. I spent three 
summers working on the ships—first 
as busboy, then as petty officers’ mess- 
man, netting around $300 a season. 

In a sense, that youthful escapade 
was typical of many subsequent ex- 
periences in my life. I have frequently 
found opportunity lurking in quite 
unexpected places. I have undoubt- 
edly had more than an average meas- 
ure of good luck. I have always been 
on the alert for opportunity, and 
have realized that a Negro in: Amer- 
ica must often make and fight for his 
own opportunities. 

I am asked by Mr. Ross what 
America means to me. A Negro- 
American inevitably sees two Amer- 
icas. There is, first, the land of the 
American democratic ideal, the Amer- 
ica of the Constitution, in which all 
men, irrespective of race or color, 
would be equal and secure in their 
inalienable rights. But there is also 
the America of everyday life, which 
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falls short in giving practical expres. 
sion to the democratic ideals of the 
founding fathers, in so far as mi- 
nority groups like the Negroes are 
concerned. 

I like the American way of life, 
because I like the conceptions of 
equality and of the rights and dignity 
of the individual on which it is based, 
As every good American, I wish to 
see the country fulfill its promise to 
all its people. I dislike vigorously 
those practices which prevent this, 
American antiracial and antireligious 
practices make a mockery of both the 
Constitution and the Charter of the 
United Nations. 

Yet, because of its basically demo- 
cratic structure, the American society 
affords the opportunity, even for dis- 
advantaged groups such as the Negro, 
to aspire for and make progress to- 
ward the good life. Every individual 
and group is entitled to put forth 
maximum effort to right wrongs, to 
obtain redress for grievances, to pro- 
test and struggle incessantly against 
disabilities such as discrimination, 
segregation, disenfranchisement, and 
denial of opportunity. 

Within this democratic framework, 
the Negro, because of his persistent 
struggle, has made progress and will 
continue to make progress. But to 
date this progress has not yet brought 
most Negroes to the level of the min- 
imum standard for first-class Amerti- 
can citizenship. 

My own career perhaps indicates 
that there is opportunity for the Ne- 
gro here, even though more limited 
than for others, and that the bar- 
riers of race, which are very formida- 
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ble, cin nevertheless be surmounted. 

I am a Negro, the son of an im- 
poverished barber who never got be- 
yond grade school. Born in Detroit 
in 1904, I remember vividly the old 
frame house, east of the railroad 
tracks, where I lived as a boy. Like 
most poor families, ours was a large 
one. My parents, maternal grand- 
mother, and her four other grown 
children all lived together. It was a 
sort of tightly bound, matriarchal so- 
ciety, ruled by my grandmother Nana, 
a remarkable woman, tiny in stature, 
indomitable in spirit, who had been 
born in slavery in Texas. Widowed 
at an early age, she had singlehand- 
edly raised and educated her five 
youngsters. 

I can never remember a time when 
we weren't very poor. In the sum- 
mer my sister and I seldom wore 
shoes. We saved them for school in 
the fall. Later, when we moved to 
Albuquerque, my mother, who was 
afflicted with rheumatism, used to en- 
joy going to band concerts held in a 
park some distance from our adobe 
house. I would accompany her, but 
we couldn't afford carfare for both 
of us, so I used to put her aboard the 
trolley car and race alongside to our 
destination, a distance of some 20 
blocks. 

It was a happy boyhood, however 
impecunious. One early learned the 
value of money—and very little could 
bring endless delights. A penny- 
worth of candy could last a day; a 
nickel bought a movie show. Much 
of our fun cost nothing. We used 
to play baseball with a broomstick and 
a tobacco sack filled with grass and 
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pebbles. Hockey was easy to arrange 
—sticks bent over a fire, and a tin 
can. I was a pretty good swimmer 
by the time I was seven. I used to 
trail around with a group of older 
boys in Detroit ; they taught us young- 
sters to swim by the simple expedient 
of tossing us into deep water. 

There was never a time when I 
didn’t have to work. In Detroit, 
when I was seven, I ran errands for 
a grocery store and hawked newspa- 
pers on a downtown street corner. In 
Albuquerque, my efforts were more 
ambitious. I was a helper in a neigh- 
borhood bakery ; stripped to the waist, 
I used to work each evening until 11 
or 12 p.m. I wasn’t quite 12. 

The following year I lost both my 
parents, and my grandmother Nana 
moved our clan to Los Angeles. 
While going to intermediate and high 
school, I held a variety of jobs. I 
peddled papers for the Los Angeles 
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Times, spent summer vacations work- 
ing as a houseboy in Hollywood or 
as a kitchen boy in beach hotels. 

A little later I became a delivery 
boy on the T/mes—trather a pleasant 
assignment, bicycling around town 
every afternoon picking up advertis- 
ing copy. Then I got a better-paying 
job — as composing-room “‘pig-boy,”’ 
the curious designation for the young- 
sters who carried lead bricks to the 
linotype machines. It was hard work 
—from 5:30 in the afternoon until 
1 a.m. I would get home close to 2, 
fall exhausted on my bed, get a bare 
six hours’ sleep, and then dash out 
to school. 

Saturday nights one of the pig boys 
could earn a little more money—if he 
won the wrestling tournament which 
we held, after work, for the amuse- 
ment of the printers. All of them 
would chip in to make up a pot for 
the winner. It was a grim kind of 
sport, for we wrestled with great 
vigor on a bare concrete floor—but 
that bag of coins was an irresistible 
attraction. 

One day, however, Nana read an 
article about “printer's consumption” 
and made me quit the job. It was 
no great loss, for soon thereafter I 
was employed by the City Dye Works 
as a carpetlayer. This paid well, up 
to 80 cents an hour. 

But life was no idyl. I was learn- 
ing what it meant to be a Negro— 
even in an enlightened Northern city. 
I once went on a newsboys’ outing 
arranged by the Los Angeles newspa- 
per publishers. The publishers bought 
out the concessions on the amuse- 
ment pier at Venice, and we enjoyed 
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ourselves hugely—riding the roller 
coaster, bouncing around in midget 
cars, stuffing ourselves with ice cream 
and spun sugar. Finally, the time 
came to take a dip in the Venice 
Plunge—and suddenly Charlie Mat- 
thews and I, the only Negroes in the 
group, were told we couldn’t come 
along. There was a color bar at the 
pool. That sort of thing made quite 
an impression on a lad of 14. 

But I wasn’t embittered by such 
experiences, for Nana had taught me 
to fight without rancor. She taught 
all of us to stand up for our rights, 
to suffer no indignity, but to harbor 
no bitterness toward anyone, as this 
would only warp our personalities. 
Deeply religious, she instilled in us 
a sense of personal pride strong 
enough to sustain all external shocks, 
but she also taught us understanding 
and tolerance. 

As a youngster, I was soon to dis- 
cover that although a Negro is often 
treated unjustly, he may also meet 
with a good deal of decency and gen- 
erosity. When I was on that news- 
boy outing I wasn’t allowed to take 
a dip in the pool. But shortly there- 
after, in the intermediate school that 
I attended, my classmates put on a 
minstrel show. I was cast in the role 
of interlocutor, the part normally 
taken by a white performer—and two 
white boys were done up in black 
face as end men! 

When I came to graduate from 
Jefferson High School, I was kept out 
of the senior honor society, for there 
seemed to be an unwritten rule ex- 
cluding Negroes. It was a clear case 
of discrimination and I protested 
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vigorously. On the other hand, I was 
selected as a commencement speaker 
as consolation. 

In college, I early learned that the 
strength of the American democracy 
lies in the individual citizens who 
believe firmly in its principles and 
have the courage of their convictions. 
Serious social evils obviously exist 
in America. But the virtue of the 
system is that its defects can be at- 
tacked and eliminated. A revealing 
incident occurred in my freshman 
year at the University of California, 
Los Angeles. Leon Whittaker, a 
well-known Negro boxer in colle- 
giate circles, was kept off the UCLA 
squad when it met Stanford, for Stan- 
ford at that time had an unwritten 
rule against Negroes and whites com- 
peting in individual sports involving 
contact. The UCLA coach withdrew 
Whittaker, despite the fact that he 
was collegiate lightweight champion. 
The upshot was that his white re- 
placement lost the match to Stanford. 

Next morning there was an uproar 
on the campus. Hundreds of stu- 
dents signed protest petitions to 
E. C. Moore, Director of the college. 
Moore’s response was immediate: He 
posted a notice on the bulletin board, 
stating that anyone who wouldn’t con- 
form to the UCLA policy of complete 
equality had no place on the campus, 
and I believe the coach was released. 

On one occasion I had a personal 
experience along the same lines. The 
color bar kept me out of a college de- 
bating society. My exclusion touched 
off a bitter fight, several of the mem- 
bets resigned, set up a new society, 
and elected me to an office. 
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Incidents of this kind were rare in 
my college life. Throughout the four 
years I had the same opportunity as 
the other students to gain an educa- 
tion and start preparing myself for 
a professional career. Like 70 per 
cent of the students, I was completely 
self-supporting. I lived in a base- 
ment room across from the college, 
which I received in return for doing 
odd janitorial chores. I got a small 
stipend from the University for clean- 
ing the women’s gym. Somehow, the 
gym always got cleaned, but I never 
appeared there except on payday. 

_ There were other jobs which I did 
do. For $25 a friend and I bought a 
Model T Ford, stuffed it with mops, 
buckets, and brooms, and offered our- 
selves as a cleaning service to local 
stores and lunchrooms. At 6 each 
morning we set off on our route, gave 
a half-dozen establishments a thor- 
ough work-over, and were back in 
college for 9-o'clock class. Summer 
vacations, as I’ve already mentioned, 
I worked aboard the H. F. and Emma 
Alexander. 

I did well enough in my studies, 
winning scholarships for three years. 
Freshman year I played baseball, foot- 
ball, and basketball, but for the last 
three years stuck to basketball. I 
worked on the college daily, was 
sports editor of the yearbook, presi- 
dent of the debating society, and was 
generally active in extracurricular af- 
fairs. 

I was graduated in 1927, having 
just received a fellowship for gradu- 
ate work at Harvard, where I was 
planning to study political science. I 
felt wonderful on commencement 


day, but not so wonderful the day 
after. For my Harvard fellowship 
covered only tuition. Somehow, I 
had to raise train fare and living ex- 
penses. And then occurred, in quick 
succession, a couple of those strokes 
of good fortune which are rather typ- 
ically American and which helped me 
over the rough spots. 

What happened at this point was 
simple: A kindly Negro woman by 
the name of Mrs. Patton had taken 
an interest in me. When she heard 
of my financial plight she called a 
meeting of her social club. They de- 
cided to hold a benefit to send young 
Bunche to Harvard! I was somewhat 
taken aback by the proposal, but I 
had no alternative to accepting. To 
my amazement, they raised a purse 
of $1,000. 

Shortly after I arrived in Cam- 
bridge I walked into the Phillips book 
store on Massachusetts Avenue. I 
had a letter, from a friend who ran 
a bookshop in Los Angeles, asking 
Phillips to allow me a discount on my 
textbooks. But Mr. Phillips had poor 
eyesight. He glanced at the letter, 
and promptly misunderstood its con- 
tents. “If you're looking for a job,” 
he said, “I'll hire you.” 

I was at work the following day. 
(His poor eyesight had also prevented 
him from identifying my race, and 
he later told me that had he known 
on that day that I was a Negro, he 
would probably not have hired me.) 

I now had nearly $800 left in cash 
and a regular job; I was all set for 
scholarship. 

There have been many such occur- 
rences in my career. I have found that 


if I concentrated on doing a good jo) 
on the task in hand, the breaks would 
often follow. Good luck, I have 
often felt, is an abundant commodity 
in America, but it is usually a by- 
product of effort. 

I worked hard my first year at Har- 
vard, was awarded the Thayer Fel- 
lowship—and suddenly found myself 
with a job offer from Howard Uni- 
versity. Prof. Percy Julian, whom | 
had recently met, had sold the author- 
ities at Howard on my qualifications, 
But he had neglected to tell me about 
the matter until the formal offer was 
tendered. 

And so, quite unexpectedly, my 
teaching career was launched. My 
first year I met a young lady, a Wash- 
ington schoolteacher named Ruth 
Harris, whom I later married. I te. 
mained at Howard—with interrup- 
tions for further graduate study and 
travel—from 1929 to 1941. 

In 1934, I received my doctorate 
from Harvard University. - In 1936, | 
took an extended leave from my 
teaching post at Howard to under- 
take two years of study and field te- 
search on a Social Science Research 
Council post-doctoral fellowship em- 
phasizing the study of colonial policy 
throughout the world and an analysis 
of the status of non-European peo- 
ple in South Africa. 

I prepared myself at length for the 
assignment — studying anthropology 
at Chicago, London, and Capetown-- 
but one of my best breaks was com 
pletely unexpected. A major prob 
lem throughout my African junket 
was to establish a close rapport with 
the Africans—not an easy thing to 
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do, for I was lighter-skinned and 
dressed as a European. I had hap- 
pened to make friends in the States 
with a student who hailed from the 
Kikuyu tribe in Kenya. He wrote his 
people that I would call on them, but 
I was hardly prepared for the recep- 
tion that I received. 

I arrived on safari one day and 
found the tribal elders assembled in 
a field to bid me welcome. Through 
an interpreter, I made a short speech. 
I told them about my African back- 
ground, how my ancestors were car- 
ried across the water, enslaved in a 
strange land, how they had later been 
freed and begun to prosper. I ended 
with an expression of my happiness 
in being back in the land of my fa- 
thers. 

When I finished, a grizzled elder 
clothed in little more than a loin 
cloth, stepped forward and began 
speaking very excitedly. He told me 
how happy he was to welcome me, 
and said he truly believed my story, 
for when he was a young boy his 
mother had told him how their rela- 
tives in distant times had been taken 
down the long water and then across 
the big water, and how they had 
never returned. Now I had returned 
—the first to come back to the an- 
cestral home. So he was welcoming 
me and giving me the name of Ka- 
tioki, which means, “He who has 
teturned from the dead.” The name 
spread very quickly in East Africa, 
%0 that wherever I would go the chil- 
dren in the Kikuya villages would 
tun after me, shouting, ‘‘Karioki, 
Karioki!’’ This degree of acceptance 
greatly aided my research. 
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Unexpected opportunities kept 
punctuating my career. In Septem- 
ber, 1941, I was at my desk at How- 
ard ready to start the fall term, after 
spending many months assisting Gun- 
nar Myrdal on his monumental study 
of the Negro in America. 

Suddenly the phone rang. A man 
named Conyers Reed, whom I didn’t 
know, wanted to see me. Mr. Reed 
turned out to be a history professor 
at the University of Pennsylvania, 
who was now working for Col. Wil- 
liam Donovan in the agency later to 
be called the Office of Strategic Serv- 
ices. Reed needed a man to head 
up the colonial aspect of their intelli- 
gence work. He had asked his old 
friend, Charles McIlwain, a former 
professor of mine at Harvard, for the 
names of qualified persons. Mcll- 
wain had suggested me. 

I took the job. It was the begin- 
ning of my public career. It was also 
a good opportunity for wartime serv- 
ice in my specialized field. (The Army 
had rejected me for physical disabili- 
ties.) Much of my work in OSS in- 
volved preparations for the North 
African invasion. In June, 1942, I 
became chief of the Africa section, 
and remained with OSS until I went 
to the State Department in January, 
1944. 

The new appointment again came 
about unexpectedly—and in rather a 
curious fashion. In June of 1943 I 
was called over to State to have a 
talk with Phil Mosley, who was work- 
ing on U. S. plans for the United 
Nations organization. His group 
needed specialized assistance on the 
dependent-territory phase of the 
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work. Would I be interested in such 
an assignment? I said I would, where- 
upon I returned to my desk in OSS, 
and heard nothing more about it. 

Six months passed. One day in 
December an OSS personnel officer 
walked into my office and asked, with 
some irritation, why I hadn't told 
him that I was being transferred to 
the State Department. “It’s new to 
me,” I said, in all honesty. “Well, 
you're being transferred tomorrow,” 
he informed me. 

Later I heard an interesting story. 
In the months since my name had 
been proposed, two or three high- 
ranking officials in the State Depart- 
ment had tried to block the appoint- 
ment because of my race. My spon- 
sors finally brought the matter to 
Cordell Hull. He listened to the ob- 
jections, received an account of my 
qualifications, and then his famed 
Tennessee temper flared into invec- 
tive. A man’s color, he insisted, 
made no difference to him. He wanted 
qualified men in the department. That 
was the sole consideration that inter- 
ested him. And so I was appointed 
—the first Negro ever to hold a ‘‘desk 
job” in the State Department. 

I worked there for three years, be- 
ing largely concerned with colonial 
questions. I got along fine and never 
had any kind of racial incident. I 
was an adviser at Dumbarton Oaks, at 
the first U. N. session in San Fran- 
cisco, and at later meetings of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers and the 
U. N. General Assembly. In the 
early months of 1946 I went to work 
for the U. N.—first on loan from 
the State Department and later, in 
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March, 1947, with a permanent ap- 
pointment. My job was director of 
the Trusteeship Division. In June, 
1947, I made my first visit to Pales- 
tine with the U. N. Special Commit- 
tee, which later recommended patti- 
tion. 

The following May, after fighting 
broke out in the Holy Land, Trygve 
Lie suddenly called me into his of- 
fice. “I've just talked to Count Ber- 
nadotte,”” he said. “He's agreed to 
become mediator. I want you to take 
him to Palestine.”” This was on a 
Friday. Lie wanted me to fly to Paris 
on Sunday, meet Bernadotte, and ac- 
company him to Israel on Tuesday. 
“You'll be away three or four weeks,” 
Trygve Lie assured me.. 

I was away 11 months. The rest 
is history. In September of 1948 
Count Bernadotte met his tragic death 
and I became Acting Mediator. After 
months of effort, we managed to ar- 
range armistice agreements that ended 
the fighting in the Holy Land. 

I've often been asked the secret of 
our methods in mediating one of the 
most bitter and complicated disputes 
in modern times. The answer is dif- 
ficult, but in terms of my personal 
approach one point may deserve em- 
phasis. 

Like every Negro in America, I've 
been buffeted about ¢ great deal. I've 
suffered many disillusioning experi- 
ences. Inevitably, I’ve become aller- 
gic to prejudice. On the other hand, 
from my earliest years I was taught 
the virtues of tolerance; militancy in 
fighting for rights—but no bitterness. 
And as a social scientist I’ve always 
cultivated a coolness of temper, an 
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attitude of objectivity when dealing 
with human sensitivities and irration- 
alities, which has always proved in- 
valuable—never more so than in the 
Palestine negotiations. Success there 
was dependent upon maintaining 
complete objectivity. 

Throughout the endless weeks of 
negotiations I was bolstered by an 
unfailing sense of optimism. Some- 
how, I knew we had to succeed. I 
am an incurable optimist, as a mat- 
ter of fact. My own life, of course, 
has been fortunate. Through a com- 
bination of good luck and hard work 
I have experienced the opportunities 
of American life. In some ways, in- 
deed, being a Negro may have been 
an advantage in making my way in 
the world. For the initial handicap 
put a keene: edge on my competitive 
instinct, it has prodded me to exer- 
tions which I might otherwise not 
have undertaken. 

I don’t think my case is unique. In 
my lifetime I have seen a great im- 
provement in the condition of the 
American Negro, and I expect to see 
much more. There has been a con- 
siderable increase in the educational 
opportunities available to Negroes. 
During the war, the bars against Ne- 
groes were let down in a number of 
fields of work; the severe man-power 
shortage caused the change. But much 
of the wartime improvement has re- 
mained; in the last four years laws 
against discrimination in employment 
have appeared on the statute books of 
a number of states—New York, New 
Jersey, Massachusetts, among them. 
We may not be able to legislate preju- 
dice out of existence, but we can leg- 
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islate against the effects of prejudice, 
and these state laws have been very 
heipful. Equally important has been 
the dc sive change in the attitude of 
the armed services toward Negroes. 
All this deserves applause. 

Many individual Negroes, despite 
the severe handicap of racial preju- 
dice, can rise to an eminence which 
indicates the broad opportunities that 
America offers. 

But although the gains that have 
been made merit applause, Ameri- 
cans should not rest on their oars. 
The Negro citizen is still at a heavy 
economic disadvantage both as re- 
gards job opportunities and standard 
of living, as compared to the white. 
His educational standards are still 
much lower. In many states he is 
virtually disenfranchised. In the South 
he is by law a second-class citizen, 
segregated in his home, his school, 
his theater, his church. Conditions 
in our nation’s capital are scandalous. 
If I visit Washington today I can’t 
buy a meal, order a drink, see a 
movie, or, with very few exceptions, 
rent a hotel room—except in the Ne- 
gro section of town. 

Yet there is good reason to be 
hopeful. I look about me: My own 
children—Joan, Jane, and Ralph, Jr. 
—are able to enjoy advantages which 
I never possessed. Yet they too have 
suffered those psychic blows which 
no Negro can escape. When we 


lived in Washington—in a “mixed” 
neighborhood—there was an excel- 
lent grade school right around the 
block. Yet my girls had to travel 
three miles each day—to a Jim Crow 
school. 


During the war I was a 


member of a car pool. On our way 
downtown we used to drop the chil- 
dren off at school. I was vuzzled 
that they always wanted to be ‘epos- 
ited on the corner, not in front of the 
school. Finally, Jane told me why— 
her playmates criticized her for hav- 
ing a father who drove white people 
in his car! 

In rearing my children I have 
passed on the philosophy that Nana 
taught me as a youngster. Your color, 
she counseled, has nothing to do with 
your worth. You are potentially as 
good as anyone. How good you may 
prove to be will have no relation to 
your color, but with what is in your 
heart and head. The right to be 
treated as an equal by all other men, 
she said, is man’s birthright. Never 
permit anyone to treat you otherwise. 
Who, indeed, is a better American, 


a better protector of the American 
heritage, than he who demands the 
fullest measure of respect for those 
cardinal principles on which our so- 
ciety is reared ? 

Nana told us that there would be 
many and great obstacles in our paths 
and that this was the way of life. But 
only weaklings give up in the face of 
obstacles. Be honest and frank with 
yourself and the world at all times, 
she said. Never compromise what 
you know to be the right. Never 
pick a fight, but never run from one 
if your principles are at stake. Go 
out into the world with your head 
high, and keep it high at all times. 

In America that is increasingly pos- 
sible—for Negro and white alike. 
That, to me, is the true meaning of 


American democracy. 


Copyright, The American Magazine 
(February, 1950) 


HELP WANTED 


GRADUATE: “I'm looking for a job, sir.” 
President: “You look pretty good to me, but we can’t afford any 


help at the present.” 


Graduate: ‘But I won't be much help, sir.” 


Christian Herald 


NEGRO DIGEST 


BORN STORY-TELLER 


Shirley Graham, who composes stirring operas, 


recently turned to writing and is now 
our leading Negro biographer 


BY HARRIET B. BLACKBURN 


Reprinted from The Christian Science Monitor 


6677 ET’S get up early, so we can 
go out of doors and hear the 
flowers singing!’ That's the 

way Shirley Graham's father used to 
talk to her when she was a child, 
and that’s how this distinguished 
composer and author believes she be- 
came so keenly aware of the living 
things about her. 

However, the importance of being 
alive and recognizing aliveness all 
around was only one of the lessons 
the little daughter of the Negro 
preacher learned from her father. 
Equally valuable, she feels, was the 
second lesson—taking responsibility 
for one’s deeds and for words, spoken 
or written. Thus vitality and a deep- 
going conscientiousness have identi- 
fied Miss Graham’s achievement from 
the beginning. 

She tells with some chagrin of 
her first literary prize—as though it 
would be a matter of conscience with 
her always, until people had the story 
straight. The family was in Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, one of the numer- 
ous cities throughout the country 
where her father, the Rev. David A. 
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Graham, had a Methodist church. 
Shirley had neglected a writing as- 
signment given by her high-school 
teacher. 

Suddenly it occurred to her to use 
a familiar story of her father’s about 
his little rabbit. This she did, with the 
same flair for vivid expression that he 
had himself. She took first prize. 
Filled with embarrassment, she tried 
to explain that it wasn’t her story at 
all; but nobody seemed to understand, 
and even her father was inclined to 
laugh when she made her confession 
to him. 

After that, even though Shirley 
often drew on historic themes, and 
folk tales of the past, her composi- 
tions were unmistakably her own. She 
never had to apologize again. And, 
significantly, award winning became 
for her a matter-of-fact achievement. 
Again in high school, it was her essay 
on Booker T. Washington that took 
first prize. 

Yet Shirley's debt to her father was 
an incalculable one—more fundamen- 
tal to her whole career than she real- 
ized herself for many years. It was be- 
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cause George Washington Carver re- 
minded her of her father that Shirley 
first admired the great Negro natural 
scientist, and later wrote a book about 
him, and this led to her other impor- 
tant Negro biographies. 

Both men had deep appreciation 
for all living creatures and they con- 
veyed to others a reverence for the 
oneness of the world, its wonders, and 
its people. Neither Shirley's father 
nor any one of her four brothers: ever 
wanted to hunt. 

She recalls that her father traced 
his own devotion to his children and 
the people in his successive parishes 
to the sense of responsibility the early 
Negro preachers had for their little 
flocks, even during slavery, stemming 
he believed from the traditions in Af- 
rica where tribal leaders feel intense- 
ly responsible for all their people. 

He felt a close tie with Africa and 
urged upon Shirley an understanding 
of Africa as a reservoir of tremendous 
vitality, of dynamic ideas, of vigorous, 
fundamentai roots. 

Music was the first serious study of 
Shirley Graham’s life, and she contin- 
ues to think of it as her major medium 
of expression. In fact, she does not 
remember when she could not read 
music. 

Her first lessons were on the piano, 
later in voice and pipe organ; her 
first ‘‘public appearance” was as di- 
rector of the choir in her father’s 
church which she trained to sing Ne- 
gro spirituals and which accompanied 
Mr. Graham on his frequent lectures 
to white audiences. It was natural, 
therefore, that when at the age of 22 
Shirley Graham McCanns found her- 
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self a widow with two very small sons 
she turned to music as a livelihood. 

She gave lessons, trained musical 
groups and in 1929 Mrs. McCanns 
was teaching music at Morgan Col- 
lege, Baltimore, Maryland. Shortly aft- 
er this the Rev. Mr. Graham accepted 
a position as head of a mission school 
in Monrovia, Liberia. Never doubting 
the supply of funds for worth-while 
pursuits he persuaded Shirley to ac- 
company him as far as Paris where 
she could study harmony and counter- 
point at the Sorbonne. 

The children were left behind with 
her mother who did not join Mr. 
Graham until much later. In Paris 
Shirley met French Africans, learned 
African theme _ sources, jungle 
rhythms, and ancient haunting melo- 
dies, so useful in later compositions. 

When she returned to her job at 
Morgan College the tempo of her life 
had quickened. She realized that if 
she would properly support her sons 
she must get an A.B. degree. 

She made application to enter 
Oberlin College, was accepted in the 
fall of 1931 and arrived at the campus 
with scarcely $100.00. She got a 
room with a laundress for whom she 
worked when she was not attending 
classes or studying. Class work was al- 
ways exhilarating for Shirley. 

Fortunately, her talent for compos- 
ing operatic music came to light early 
in her college experience. While ia 
Baltimore she had written the sketch 
for a modern music drama based on 
centuries-old African themes and 
rhythms, some of which her gifted 
brother Lorenz, Graham had brought 
back from Liberia. 
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She developed a score for the Gil- 
pin Players of Cleveland, which got 
into the hands of Ernst Lert, then of 
the Metropolitan. Because of his en- 
thusiasm and influence, Shirley was 
asked by the Cleveland Opera Com- 
pany to finish it for presentation by 
them in 1932. 

Her Tom Tom thus had first place 
on a program with A/da, the Valkerie 
and Carmen. It was magnificently 
presented and widely hailed by critics. 

Miss Graham had been subsidized 
by the opera management while she 
completed the writing of Tom Tom. 
The management hired a room and 
a piano for her and saw to it that she 
was uninterrupted until words and 
music were finished. 

Shortly afterwards she could have 
gone to Vienna to study with Mr. and 
Mrs. Lert, but she was determined to 
complete her regular four year college 
course. This she managed to do in 
three and a half years, winning schol- 
atships each year and within that time 
getting also zn M.A. degree. 

Plenty of occupation has opened 
up for Miss Graham since then. She 
taught for two years at Nashville, 
Tenn., supervised the Negro Unit of 
the Chicago Federal Theater, made 
use of a two-year Julius Rosenwald 
fellowship for study at the Yale 
School of Drama, and directed the 
U.S.O. at Fort Huachaca, Arizona. 

Busily, too, during these years, she 
has written plays, composed scores, 
and designed such productions as Lit- 
ile Black Sambo for children, on the 
critics’ “must” list; Swing Mikado, 
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Shirley Graham 


which was the hit of the season in 
Chicago and later in New York. 

Then about six years ago, Miss 
Graham began to write juvenile biog- 
raphies, endeavoring “to acquaint 
young people with more minority- 
group Americans.” Her George 
Washington Carver, Scientist was 
written in collaboration with George 
Lipscomb. Her biography of Paul Ro- 
beson followed; then biographies of 
Frederick Douglass, Benjamin Ban- 
neker, and Phillis Wheatley. 

Her manuscript for the Douglass 
biography brought Miss Graham a 
Julian Messner award of $6,500, 
which she gratefully used in the pur- 
chase of a home at St. Albans, New 
York. Her mother lives nearby. Her 
eldest son, Robert, has passed on, but 
David Graham McCanns, her second 


son, is in college, also nearby. 


Copyright, The Christian Science Monttor 
(April 27, 1950) 
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FRANKIE AND JOHNNIE 


ML 


Do You Remember & 


Frankie and Johnnie were lovers, 
O Lordy how they could love. 

Swore to be true to each other, 
true as the stars above; 

He was her man but he done her 


wrong, So wrong... 


HESE memorable opening lines 
of Frankie and Johnnie have 
been famous since the turn of 
the century when Frankie Baker, who 
claims to be the Frankie on whom the 
ballad is based, shot her lover, Albert 


Britt, on Targee Street in St. Louis 
in 1899. 

Today, at 76, Frankie is an inmate 
of an Oregon mental institution, still 
protesting that Johnnie done her 
wrong. According to the song: 


. Johnnie saw Frankie a comin’, 
down the backstairs he did 


scoot; 


Frankie had the little gun out, let 
him have it in rotty-de-toot; 

For he was her man, but she shot 
him down... 


Frankie was tried for murder, but 
was acquitted after pleading self-de- 
fense. She exhibited a long scar 
which she said Britt inflicted before 
the shooting. Others said she ac- 
quired it during a fight with another 
woman. 

Bitter because entertainers made 
money singing the song in which she 
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is the heroine, Frankie brooded. Early 
in the °30’s she returned to notoriety 
when she brought separate six-figure 
damage suits against Republic Pic- 
tures and Mae West. Republic had 
made a movie called Frankie and 
Johnnie and Mae West had sung the 
song in the movie titled, He Done 
Her Wrong. Frankie, who was living 
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in poverty, got nothing at all. 
“Mae West makes thousands of 
dollars,” she complained. ‘You'd 
think she could spare some for a per- 
son like me. But she never sent no 
money.” 

Frankie moved to Portland, Ore- 
gon, in 1915 to open a shoe shine 
parlor and remained. She later 
worked as a hotel chambermaid until 
she nearly blinded herself by tipping 
over a bottle of liniment. The acci- 


dent prevented her from working, 
and she became a public charge. No 
longer able to look after herself, 
Frankie Baker was sent to the Mult- 
nomah County farm. Early this year 
she became violent and had to be 
removed to the asylum. 

Her exit from public life has been 
compared by those who know her to 
the final stanza in the famous song 
in which Frankie, mourning her dead 
lover, cries: 


Yes, put me in that dungeon, oh 
put me in that cell, 


Put 


me where the northeast 


wind blows from the south- 
east corner of hell. 

I shot my man, ’cause he done 
me wrong, so wrong. 


Frankie Baker 
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keep on paying for it, can never hope 
to be just another player 


The man who smashed diamond tradition must 


ARE ROBBY’S 


ROUGH DAYS OVER? 


BY HAROLD ROSENTHAL 


Reprinted from Sport Life 


MAN high in basebali’s inner 
circles, not Branch Rickey, was 
talking. 

“I don’t know what Don New- 
combe, Roy Campanella, Larry Doby 
or those other Negro ballplayers in 
the major leagues do, or what they 
think about before they go to bed, 
but I know what they OUGHT to 
do!”’ 

He paused. 

“They all ought to say a prayer of 
thanks every night for Jackie Robin- 
son. For what he did for them and 
for any other colored ballplayers who 
might come later, they ought to get 
down on their knees and thank God. 

“No man,” he continued, “ever 
took what he had to take in baseball 
and will have to continue taking as 
long as he plays in the major leagues. 
That prize the baseball writers voted 
him last fall, the most valuable player 
award in the National League, that 


was like giving someone who has just 
saved your life a pass to the movies. 

“The terrible part about it,” he con- 
cluded, “is that the game will never 
be able to make up to Robinson for 
those first couple of years. Money, 
fame and position won't repay him 
for the way he had to claw his way 
through that human jungle all by 
himself.” 

These are strange words indeed to 
be spoken thusly about one of the 
game’s brightest stars, a fellow con- 
sidered affluent by most people's 
standards, a ballplayer who would 
bring a rival owner’s eye-teeth in a 
deal, with a lien on his ball park and 
a promissory note for his kid’s scooter 
as collateral thrown in. It would cer- 
tainly seem that Robby’s rough days 
are over; that all he has to do is to 
play the game as best he knows how 
for as long as he is able and he can 
enjoy the good days and the bad days 
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with the accompanying moments of 
joy and despair of the average big- 
league ballplayer. But this just isn’t 
$0. 

Robinson was a special case when 
he came up, the first Negro to play 
openly in the major leagues as a Ne- 
gro. He'll be that special case, a target 
for the invectives and hatred of small 
people in big jobs and small people 
in smaller jobs until he hangs up uni- 
form No. 42 for the last time. 

Without going literary, Robinson 
is at one time both a shining symbol 
and a target. Behind him such fine 
ballplayers as Don Newcombe, the 
pitcher who won rookie of the year 
honors with the Dodgers in 1949; 
Larry Doby, who led the Cleveland 
Indians in home runs and Roy Cam- 
panella, Brooklyn's all-star catcher, 
are eclipsed by his shadow. Out of the 
glaring limelight they have a reason- 
able anonymity in which they can 
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Steal Away 


almost forget their color and concen- 
trate on being ballplayers. 

Robinson is the man who broke 
tradition and he must pay for it. 
Whether you do it by proving the 
earth is round or by maintaining that 
fresh air will aid tuberculosis suffer- 
ers, the role of a pioneer is not a 
pleasant one. And Robinson is a pio- 
neer just as were the Wright brothers, 
just as were the Curies and Pasteur. 
The difference is that Robinson has 
done his pioneering in packed ball- 
parks, and is still doing it. 

“You'll have to watch yourself 
every second of the time you're on 
the ball field and every minute you're 
off it,’ Robinson was advised when 
he was signed to play for Brooklyn's 
International League farm, Montreal, 
in 1946. ‘Remember our stake in this 
is as big as yours. Keep your mouth 
shut. Never beef on a decision. Al- 
ways be the perfect gentleman.” 
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I can remember the reaction Rob- 
inson’s being signed first set off in 
the entire sports world. Every one, 
from club presidents to clubhouse at- 
tendants, checked in with a statement. 
The big brass, as usual, managed to 
say nothing and say it gracefully. 

Robinson started to take it from 
the moment he trotted to his second 
base position in the Montreal infield, 
and has been taking it in varying 
doses ever since. Last season Robin- 
son started to “talk back,” not 100 
per cent, but the Dodger officials did 
permit him the ‘‘aw gosh” routine on 
a debatable pitch. Up to that point he 
had to keep his mouth shut even if a 
strike bounced in front of the plate. 
“You have coaches and a manager 
who'll go out and do your arguing 
for you,’” he was told. 

While the leash was let out a notch 
or two, the fact that Robinson will 
never be permitted to open up like a 
white player was indicated by a spring 
training statement by Branch Rickey 
last year. Robinson had gotten into a 
heated verbal exchange during an 
intra-camp game with one of the 
pitchers of one of the Dodger farm 
clubs. In view of this Rickey was 
asked whether the Dodgers were 
going to take the wraps off Robinson, 
let him have his say. Rickey’s answer 
was: “We are fully aware of Robin- 
son’s fiery competitive spirit but at the 
same time we realize that in a democ- 
racy every one has certain basic re- 
sponsibilities, particularly in the way 
he acts. We hope that Robinson real- 
izes his responsibilities; we know he 
will act the gentleman at all times.” 

The accuracy of this quote cannot 
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be vouched for by this deponent. 
Rickey is tough enough to quote an 
hour later, much less a year later. 

The ‘wraps’ did come off Robin- 
son to a minor extent last year. He 
was thrown out of a crucial game in 
St. Louis by Bill Stewart, a volatile 
umpire, for making a throat-clutching 
gesture in his direction. Ball players 
usually do this when they want to let 
the umpire know they think the game 
is getting away from him. Umpires 
usually choose to ignore it. 

It was a 0-to-0 game in the ninth 
inning and Stewart proceeded to 
throw Robinson out of the game. The 
next batter, Joe Garagiola, drove a 
pinch-hit single over the glove of 
Eddie Miksis, Robinson’s second-base 
replacement. 

Robinson did question a call or two 
over the season, did throw down his 
glove in disgust, did jump up and 
down like a wild man when he 
thought he was safe instead of out. 
Now Brooklyn is worried, frankly. 
There are club officials who fear that 
the much-dreaded “‘incident”’ has been 
kept at bay only by Robinson's sub- 
servience ; that it is now just a matter 
of time before the new Robinson, the 
only-human Robinson proudly wear- 
ing his crown of ‘most valuable play- 
er in the National League,” finds him- 
self in the middle of a playing-field 
shambles that will set the game back 
50 years. 

Others think not. They maintain 
that if Robinson didn’t give way to 
the bitterness and the overwhelming 
contempt an educated person has for 
the ignoramus during his first three 
years, nothing” is going to happen 
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now. He’s too smart, they maintain. 
Certainly he has a temper; most peo- 
ple have. He also has an excellent 
brain. 

He really had to use it, work it 
overtime in his first year in the major 
leagues. Put yourself in his situation. 
You are brought up from the Inter- 
national League where you've won 
batting championship honors. You're 
told that you won't be playing your 
regular position of second base. They 
already have a good man for that spot 
in Eddie Stanky, an experienced 
player. 

“Play first base,” you're told. So 
you play first base. 

Then you get your first taste of 
major league discrimination, only this 
is just plain viciousness. One gang is 
the worst. The players on this team 
are bad enough but they’re egged on 
by their manager, an Alabaman who 
once played in the big leagues. 

He takes the lead in heaping abuse, 
knowing you have your orders not to 
answer back. One revolting phrase 
follows another. Finally he delivers 
the real crusher. 

“Why don’t you get off the team, 
you — — — — — — ? You know 
the other players don’t want you. You 
know you're only breaking up the 
team!” 

That's the one that hits below the 
belt. There are players on your team 
who don’t want you, important play- 
ers, too. They have their orders and 
they're keeping their mouths shut, 
but you know. Somehow you struggle 
through. 

Then comes word that a ring of 
plotters on the St. Louis Cardinals are 
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planning to refuse to play if the 
Dodgers put you on the field in St. 
Louis. The glaring white heat of cou- 
rageous newspaper publicity shivels 
these small souls, who happen to be 
pretty good ball players, too. Again 
that great doubt crosses your mind. 

Robinson has never admitted he 
ever thought of quitting but it is ques- 
tionable he would have been able to 
go on without the help of his wife, 
Rachel. It was she who calmed him, 
who talked to him after the bad days 
and nights, who told him he could do 
it. There was also the newly-arrived 
Jackie junior who made the fight seem 
worthwhile. 

So Robinson fought his bitter, 
Icnely fight, playing the game as best 
he knew how, getting his hits, mak- 
ing his plays at first base. Some of the 
Brooklyn players were friendly, 
showed him a few of the tricks every 
rookie must learn no matter how 
great his potential. To them Robin- 
son has ever been grateful. A number 
of them are among his closest friends 
on or off the diamond. 

There were others who were calcu- 
latingly cold, like an infielder or two 
who pointedly refrained from tossing 
him the ball in the “throw-around”’ 
following a put-out. Not too many of 
them are wearing Dodger uniforms 
today. 

Robinson was named rookie-of-the- 
year in that hectic season of 1947, got 
into his first World Series, easily the 
most exciting one of modern times. 
It will be recalled as the classic in 
which the Dodgers carried the Yan- 
kees to seven games. Cookie Lavaget- 
to’s pinch-single that robbed Bill 
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Bevens of a no-hitter and a victory 
plus Al Gionfriddo’s sensational 
catch that deprived Joe DiMaggio of 
a thundering home run, will be re- 
membered long after the results of 
this year’s World Series, or next year’s 
are forgotten. 

The following year Robinson made 
the team, so to speak. He was thrown 
out of a ball game by an umpire who, 
singularly enough, wound up his 
major league career that same season. 
It was in a night game in Pittsburgh 
and the Brooklyn bench was on the 
gentleman in blue working behind 
the plate. Finally he could stand it no 
longer. He turned to his tormentors, 
radared in on a high voice and ran it 
down to Robinson who had forgotten 
himself and had joined in with the 
rest of the Dodgers. 

“You're out of the game,” he 
screamed at Jackie. 

Robinson came racing out to con- 
front the umpire but as fast as he 
was, Clyde Sukeforth, the able Dodg- 
er coach, was faster. He got between 
Robinson and the umpire’s ire like a 
magnet. Both were tossed out and 
Sukeforth was fined $50. 

That same season Robinson had a 
slight verbal exchange with Larry 
Goetz, a capable umpire, on a balls- 
and-strikes question. Goetz heaved 
him out. Stewart's action in St. Louis 
made it three in three seasons, which 
isn’t bad for a fellow who plays every 
inning of every game as though it was 
the wind-up of a World Series. 

Robinson was known as a fierce 
competitor back in college when he 
played in the backfield of a pretty 
good UCLA football team that in- 
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cluded among other stars, Woodrow 
Wilson Strode and Kenny Washing- 
ton. 

Robinson never went on to play 
pro football and shortly after leaving 
college wound up in the Army where 
he served as a lieutenant. He carried 
his fervid-will-to-win spirit into Ne- 
gro baseball even though it seemed a 
treadmill to nowhere, with such dis- 
tasteful trimmings as sleepless nights 
on long-distance bus rides, run-down 
hotel accommodations, not enough 
money for decent food, bad fields to 
play on. When he came up to organ- 
ized ball that spirit was still burning 
brightly. 

Just how much of a competitor he 
is, how he will keep needling his 
teammates even when they're trailing 
by 10 runs in the ninth, is best dem- 
onstrated by an amusing story of Don 
Newcombe’s efforts to buy a home 
last summer on Long Island. 

Robinson and Campanella each had 
bought a house in St. Albans, L. I. 
Newcombe heard about this new de- 
velopment, liked the idea of being 
reasonably close to Ebbets Field and 
took his wife to look one over with 
him. 

The agent was persuasive and he 
had Newcombe just about sold on the 
soundness of the house and the 
worthiness of the investment. 

“Take a look at this furnace,’ he 
suggested to Newcombe, pounding a 
proud set of knuckles against its side. 
Newcombe looked. While he was 
looking the renting agent thought he 
would come through with the clinch- 
er. “And what's more, Jackie Robin- 
son lives just arourid the corner!” 
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Newcombe straightened up with a 
wild light in his eyes. He grabbed his 
wife’s arm and made for the nearest 
door. 

“Lemme out of here,” he yelled. 
"I don’t want to be anywhere near 
that Robinson. I get enough of him 
climbing up my back out on the field.” 

Newcombe fled. Eventually he set- 
tled in Colonia, N. J. The renting 
agent bought himself a new sales 
manual. 

Although a goodly portion of a 
hundred years of baseball intolerance 
has been washed away in three short 
seasons, all is not yet sweetness and 
light. In St. Louis, the three Negro 
members of the Dodger squad must 
leave the team at the railroad station, 
stop at a second-rate Jim Crow hotel. 
Last summer a situation of startling 
irony developed during a Dodger 
visit to St. Louis for a crucial series. 

On the third trip around the West- 
er circuit the Dodgers found them- 
selves in a hand-to-hand grapple with 
the Cardinals for first place. St. Louis 
was in the midst of one of those heat 
waves in which the natives spill cold 
water on the sidewalks before at- 
tempting to fry an egg thereupon. 

The one hotel which houses all ball 
clubs in St. Louis was completely air- 
conditioned and the Brooklyn players 
didn't stray very far from home until 
just before game time. Down in the 
other end of town, Robinson, New- 
combe and Campanella sweated it out 
all day, roasting in 100 degrees-plus 
temperature. Where the irony comes 
in is that on the Brooklyn squad in- 
haling the air-conditioning were sev- 
eral players on whom the Dodgers 
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had asked waivers. In other words 
they were willing to part with the 
players for $10,000 apiece, the stand- 
ard waiver price. In the Jim Crow 
fleabag was a trio of Brooklyn ball 
players with an estimated value of 
perhaps a million dollars. 

Pretty much the same thing hap- 
pened on the final trip through St. 
Louis when Newcombe was sched- 
uled to pitch the opener of the vital 
three-game series, the one in which 
Stewart tossed out Robinson in the 
ninth inning. 

There simply weren't enough rooms 
to go around because the colored fans 
as well as the white fans had come 
flocking into the city for the big se- 
ries. Newcombe had to double up 
with a Negro newspaperman in one 
bed. 

That in itself was pretty rough on 
the 6 foot 41/, inch pitcher. What was 
worse was that the room was situated 
over an establishment generously de- 
scribed as a tavern where a juke box 
kept blaring away until 4:30 in the 
morning. Some time after that New- 
combe fell asleep. 

There are situations elsewhere, al- 
though not nearly as acute or distress- 
ing. In Cincinnati the Negro players 
are asked to eat in their rooms; in 
Chicago the Dodgers had to switch 
hotels because their original hotel 
wouldn't accept Robinson as a guest. 

But if certain people haven't ac- 
cepted Robinson, the young fans of 
the nation have. Small fry collect 
wherever Robinson appears. He 
spends a quarter of an hour entering 
and leaving a ball park, signing auto- 
graph books, pictures, old scorecards, 
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slips of paper for kids. He doesn’t 
mind at all. 

“Let ‘em come,” he says. time 
to start worrying is when they STOP 
pestering you.” 

Robinson is a tremendous influence 
on Negro life in the United States. 
Untold millions follow his progress 
every day, conning over the small 
type in box scores to find out how 
many hits he made, how many bases 
he stole. Wherever he goes, the 
parks are crowded. He set one record 
after another in 1948 and 1949 when 
the Dodgers swung through the 
Southwest. When the Dodgers played 
in Atlanta last spring setting a three- 
game attendance mark, the customers 
stood 10 deep in the outfield, clung to 
terraced signboards that went up three 
and four stories. The last man who 
caused a commotion like that in At- 
lanta was Babe Ruth. 

Old time baseball reporters will 
tell you that Robinson is the nearest 
approach to Ruth yet to come along. 
After the Babe hung up his spikes, 
ball clubs once more travelled through 
the countryside unnoticed on their 
hops from one major league city to 
another. When the Babe was around, 
every time the train stopped a tele- 
pathic signal seemed to go out and 
people would gather from nowhere 
for a look at the Babe. He would 
oblige with a cheery wave of his cigar 
at the crowd, 

The same thing is happening with 
Kobinscn. On the Chicago-St. Louis 
run of the Wabash’s Bluebird last 


September the train stopped at De. 
catur, Ill., about 9:30 p.m. The plat- 
form was dark and inside the lighted 
cars the Dodger players were trying 
to pick up a little pocket change fleec- 
ing each other at gin rummy and 
poker. 

Suddenly there was movement out 
on the platform. People started to 
gather and stare up into the lighted 
windows. Men, women, kids, white, 
black—people in working clothes and 
people wel! dressed were out there. 
A few of the players looked up, 
waved a fistful of playing cards. Then 
Robinson looked up, smiled and 
waved. A tremendous cheer broke 
out. Who were these people and who 
told them Robinson was on the train? 
That’s anyone’s guess. 

Alongside all this Robinson's 
achievements on the field pale into 
virtual insignificance. He led the Na- 
tional League with a .342 batting av- 
erage and stole 37 bases, also a league 
high. He stole home five times. What 
of it? Other men have led the Na- 
tional League, have hit the ball hard- 
er, have run faster. 

But there’s only one Jackie Robin- 
son, out in front, blazing a new trail 
every day of his life. He is helping 
to make America’s No. 1 sport a truly 
all-American sport and if anyone tells 
you that all this is small potatoes, that 
compared to those headline-making 
world events it doesn’t even rate being 
recognized, you can tell them they 
are wrong—dead wrong. 


Copyright, Sport Life (June 1950) 
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LETTER FROM LIBERIA 


BY GRIFFITH DAVIS 


Fourth of a Series 


AM returning from Liberia with- 

out that leopard skin coat I prom- 

ised to bag for a friend of mine 
during my three months in Africa. 
But after prowling around the bush I 
discovered that the cats don’t come 
around much any more. Civilization 
caught up with them. 

In four months I saw only one 
short black snake wiggle across the 
road. And one night I caught the 
glaring red eyes of a small bushcat 
in my headlights. Maybe it was a 
tomcat. Big game has seen holy ter- 
ror and moved back. 

I am not making palaver (talk) as 
an excuse for not delivering the coat. 
Around Monrovia I saw plenty of 
leopard skins from far back in the 
high bush. Charley Number Nines 
(hawkers) pushed these off on un- 
suspecting Americans at 15 bucks 
apiece. Takes a half dozen, I’m told, 
to cover a pleasingly plump girl. 
Maybe more if the hunter was trigger 
happy and peppered the leopard with 
bullet holes. Add to this stateside 
tanner’s fee and at least $400 more to 
GRIFFITH DAVIS, on leave from 
EBONY, was special correspondent for 
the New York Times during his recent 


trip to Liberia. Mr. Davis is one of the 
best Negro photographers in the country. 
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a furrier and let’s change the subject. 
Hunting in Liberia comes in three 
convenient sizes—smiall, medium and 
large. Africa’s no place for cap pis- 
tols and .22 rifles. When a ferocious 
bushcow charges down your trail a 
gun too small or a tree too short is 
just too bad. Except for the army's 
artillery, I never shot a gun in my 
life. I did my shooting on this trip 
with a sureshot Brownie camera. 

Liberia is the best introduction to 
Africa I know for the American trav- 
eler. Our two countries have very 
close historical ties. The U. S. dollar 
is the official money. And English is 
the official language. 

But the little Republic along the 
underhump of West Africa is not Lit- 
tle America. If you come expecting 
a small slice of Main Street USA, 
uniformed guides and plush hotels 
you would be sadly disappointed. 

If you enjoy camping trips at home 
you would enjoy Africa. It’s a pio- 
neer’s life. Forget about telephones, 
running water, sewers, headlines, 24 
hour cleaners, first run movies, taxi- 
cabs. And American Negroes should 
forget any vague notions of a ““home- 
land” in Africa. But the color line 
in most colonial Africa, which smacks 
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of Mississippi, would certainly re- 
mind American Negroes of their 
“homeland.” 

One Liberian official told me they 
would welcome — actually prefer to 
have American Negro workers, espe- 
cially technicians who have something 
to offer the country. 

Recently the Liberian government 
asked the lily-white Firestone Com- 
pany to upgrade Liberians to respon- 
sible managerial jobs and hire Amer- 
ican Negroes along with whites and 
Europeans. Their reply: Can't find 
any. I wonder how many American 
Negroes apply? 

Since the war quite a few West 
Indian Negroes have moved to Li- 
beria, as well as quite a number of 
semi-skilled natives from nearby Brit- 
ish colonies. One thing that has kept 
American Negro settlers away, I gath- 
ered from conversations, is the 
marked difference in living standards 
between the United States and Li- 
beria. 

However, Europeans, Syrians and a 
few American whites are reaping 
huge profits from Liberia’s commer- 
cial life. Some American Negroes 
around Detroit, Chicago and Cleve- 
land have been thinking of investing 
money in Liberia. Their idea, it seems, 
is to hire a local manager or send 
someone over from the States. In 
such arrangements it’s best to have 
che project—beauty shop, barbershop, 
dry cleaning plant or whatever it is 
—well planned and thoroughly in- 
vestigated. 

Several trampish looking fellows 
confronted me on the streets of Mon- 
rovia with grandiose schemes of strik- 
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ing a “sure vein” of gold if I put 
up $10,000 or so. If you have any 
ideas of investment you had better 
come along with your money. 

Few pure tourists come to Liberia. 
Most Americans passing through are 
businessmen, missionaries, journalists, 
government workers, scientists—oc- 
casionally, a big game hunter. This 
is generally true for all West Africa. 

Without question Americans are 
welcomed in Liberia. An American 
traveling to one of the British and 
French colonies would be thoroughly 
investigated before he got a visa. 
“European Only” signs in the colo- 
nies generally means “white only.” 
Pearl Primus, the American Negro 
dancer, was refused entry to a night- 
club in the French Cameroons, I re- 
call. In Liberia there is no question. 
A black man has his full dignity, 
and whites know it and respect him. 

But in all fairness let me caution 
you against catching the next plane 
to Liberia. I saw some long-faced 
Americans who had sold their apart- 
ment building in Chicago and moved 
here blindfolded. Within one week 
their eyes were opened. Within two 
weeks they had booked passage home! 

One instance was pathetic and 
amusing. There was a middle-aged 
American woman who said that all 
her life she wanted to come to Africa. 
She dreamed of how wonderful it 
would be to “bathe a black African 
baby.” But apparently bathing ba- 
bies in Liberia was just as uninspiring 
as anywhere else in the world. She 
flew home, but quick. 

Liberia, as you know, is just five 
degrees above ‘the Equator. You 
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would see there a typical tropical set- 
ting—palm trees and poker-faced na- 
tive women strutting about barefooted 
with bright colored lappas wrapped 
tightly around them. They carry ba- 
bies on their backs and balance a 
day's marketing easily on their heads. 

Riding down the road from Rob- 
ertsfield airport (45 miles from Mon- 
rovia) you would see acres and acres 
of rubber trees. Occasionally you 
would pass boys who sag under the 
weight of two big buckets of latex. 
These are the tappers. They get paid 
25 cents a day. Everywhere you would 
see thatched huts, or zinc shacks 
where some bit of western civiliza- 
tion has crept in. And naked children. 
And mission schools. 

Before you reached Monrovia you 
would wonder to yourself, “Why did 
I come to ¢his place?” But before 
leaving the country, you would ask, 
“Why must I go now?” 

One advantage of coming to Li- 
beria for that ‘‘first trip to Africa’’ is 
that the people speak English. Go to 
the most remote native village far into 
the backwoods. Someone greets you 
with a ‘how do boss.” 

Liberia was founded over a century 
ago by freed slaves from the United 
States. They call themselves Amer- 
ico-Liberians as distinguished from 
the “natives” or 
who never left African shores. About 
15,000 A-L’s live principally around 
Monrovia (named for U. S. President 
Monroe) and 1,500,000 native peo- 
ple populate the interior. Unlike 
America the minority in Liberia rule 
the majority. 

Liberia is a small country—about 
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the size of Ohio, I was told, 43,000 
square miles or 25,000,000 acres, if 
you are interested in statistics. Rub- 
ber is its principal export. Firestone’s 
85,000 acres of rubber trees (half of 
one per cent of the country’s area) 
produced more than 75 per cent of 
the total exports last year. 

Soon the world’s richest iron ore 
(68.9 per cent) will come from Li- 
beria. An American company, af- 
filiated with Republic Steel, is con- 
structing a 45 mile railroad from 
Monrovia to Bomi Hills, the princi- 
pal ore body. First haul is due by 
March, 1951. 

Liberia has developed more in the 
last five years than the last 50, I be- 
lieve. There was a Liberian student 
on my ship when I pulled into Mon- 
rovia’s brand new American-built har- 
bor. He had been in the States for 
four years studying at Tuskegee. As 
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we looked over the horizon I pumped 
questions to him about what differ- 
ent landmarks were. I was surprised 
to find him not too sure of his an- 
swers. Finally he gave up: 

“Man, I don’t know,” he said. 
“Things have changed completely 
since I left.” 

Uncle Sam and Liberia have been 
putting their heads together since 
the war. Together they are seeking 
to develop the country’s roads and 
agriculture. Farmers could grow 
plenty of disease-free cocoa and sup- 
ply tons of palmoil to the world 
markets. But without roads to get 
these goods to the port all their ef- 
forts are in vain. 

Same goes for natural resources. 
Liberia is potentially rich. Impor- 
tant manganese, diamond, gold, tim- 
ber. But don’t catch the next plane 
over unless you have things ‘‘cased”’ 
with the government and plenty of 
hard cash behind you. Remember 
the disappointed souls who sold out 
in the USA and landed blindfolded 
in Liberia. Ex-Secretary of State 
Stettinius’ rich Liberia Company 
failed. 

Liberia recognizes the need for 
Big Brother America helping Little 
Brother. And Little Brother is not 
idle. He is doing plenty to help 
himself. Last year the biggest per- 
centages of its $4,000,000 budget 
went to public works, public health 
and schools. The government main- 
tains 150 Liberian students abroad. 
And to speed up things, it is hiring 
more foreign technicians at Stateside 
salaries to bring modern methods to 
Liberia. 
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I heard President Tubman (a great 
guy) speak one day at a Liberia Col- 
lege commencement. He explained 
this Big and Little Brother relation- 
ship to the 11 graduates (and 22 hon- 
orary degree people) like this: 

“Africa is rich in undeveloped re- 
sources,” he said, ‘resources that the 
developed areas of the earth need. 
Yours is . . . the responsibility to 
shape the course of conduct . . . that 
will ensure the exploration and ex- 
ploitation of these resources . . . as 
will guarantee . . . the benefits there- 
of to your country in perpetuity.” 

True, most of the big develop- 
ments, like the $22 million port and 
the $32 million plan under Point 
Four, are being done with American 
taxpayer's money. Where else in the 
world is this not so today. I found 
bluntly that the British and French 
don’t want Americans, white or Ne- 
gro, prowling around their colonies 
but they certainly want that Yankee 
dollar! 

An American in Liberia jokingly 
told me “Liberia is really an Ameri- 
can colony.” But when I tested the 
same phrase on a Liberian friend he 
promptly pounced on me. When his 
country is involved the free, inde- 
pendent and often undisciplined Li- 
berian is one of the proudest and 
most loquacious men in all the world. 

Next time I come to Liberia I will 
be sure to bring a car. At least a jeep. 
Transportation was one of my big- 
gest problems. No buslines or taxis 
about except the commercial pickups. 
These charged two cents a mile. But 
by the time you have nursed a small 
goat on your knee or had a passen- 
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ger’s bicycle smash your pet corn, 
or had bags of rice and pans of dried 
fish and cassaver and palmoil spilled 
on you it doesn’t take long to make 
the inevitable decision — walk or 
hitchhike. Automobiles in Liberia 
last only two years. Henry Ford should 
have put his testing ground there. 
The best of cars fail to last longer. 

I must sound very pessimistic. And 
friends in Liberia will probably say 
that I’m giving a completely “wrong” 
impression. There are three sides to 
everything, I tell them—their side, 
my side and the right side. 

In Liberia I saw one horse. Some 
say the tsetse fly kills the animals 
there. Perhaps so but I think it’s 
starvation. Few cattle and hogs I 
saw were all very scrawny. I asked 
a bush farmer (not the agricultural 
specialist) and he told me, “Boss, we 
don’t have chop for we self.” 

But the jeep ride up the dusty San- 
niquellie road is equivalent to sitting 
in the saddle of a Texas bronco. One 
ride convinced me that I should have 
left my dress clothes in Monrovia. 
There are plenty of opportunities to 
use them there. The humid climate 
mildews wool and leather quickly. 
There are no dry cleaning plants. 
And the half dozen laundry boys I 
used could ruin a shirt in three wash- 
ings flat. 

There is plenty of dust in the 
dry season between November and 
March. During the rains there is 
mud, mud, mud. When the clouds 
open up, it’s not heavy precipitation, 
it’s rain, brother. Hottest days sel- 
dom reach 90 degrees. All year long 
the evenings are cool. In the interior 
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you often sleep under blankets. 

Several times I visited Sanniquellie 
to see natives do their dances and beat 
their drums. This district is the hilly 
sector near the French border to the 
north. Serious dance and music stu- 
dents generally visit Sanniquellie for 
‘authentic’ Africana. It doesn’t take 
much imagination to bridge the gap 
between their songs and the Ameri- 
can Negro spirituals, their tom-toms 
and the American jazz drums, their 
headties and the Aunt Jemima ban- 
dannas. 

The hinterland was quite the most 
exciting for me. When a native chief 
entertains you he really makes you 
king for a day. But for every gift 
he gives you must be prepared to 
give something back. And plenty of 
silver ‘dashes’ for the “small boys” 
that do favors for you. 

“Small boy” was probably the most 
indispensable fellow I met in West 
Africa. He totes the water and emp- 
ties the pots. His mechanical coun- 
terpart in Liberia is the pickup truck. 
I never heard the word “pickup” used 
more. It’s on the tongues of every- 
body because it’s a part of everybody's 
life. The “pickup’’ totes the water 
—drums of it—and also totes the 
people. 

Finding a place to eat is a big prob- 
lem in Liberia—probably the biggest 
for the traveler. Monrovia has two 
hotels — one ‘“‘modernly equipped,” 
that is, running water and_ basic 
plumbing. Two people can eat and 
sleep there for $13.50 a day! 

Houses with conveniences “you 
Americans” want rent for $150 a 
month, a year’s rent in advance. An 
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American couple told me their food 
costs 75 per cent more in Liberia than 
USA. They cut a few budget cor- 
ners by cooking plaintains, cassaver 
and other local foods. U. S. gov- 
ernment workers in Liberia get a 25 
per cent pay boost because they work 
in a “hardship post.” 

Capitol city Monrovia is like a 
small town which indeed it is. Ev- 
erybody knows everybody else’s busi- 
ness. There are no telephones but 
news travels fast. The lone news- 
paper is a political party organ with 
little objective news. I depended on 
shortwave radio and _ international 
news magazines for my main contact 
with the outside world. 

Entertainment, like in small towns, 
is generally in the home. There are 
different crowds—Crowd 15, Crowd 
13, the Missionary crowd, the Em- 
bassy crowd, ad infinitum. When you 
go to party after party though, you 
see the same people over and over 
again. Scotch is the national drink, 
if there is such a thing. And gen- 
erally whiskey is cheaper than in 
Big City USA. 


You must dance the quadrille in 
Liberia. It’s an arm-locking, twirling 
sort of dance similar to the Virginia 
Reel. Actually, it’s a carryover from 
old slave plantation days. When the 
drum-heavy military band strikes up 
a quadrille the dancers spring vi- 
ciously into action. Eyes sparkle, 
smiles broaden, shoulders strut. The 
tempo quickens. It’s a dance that 
makes you want to throw off your 
tux, open your collar, loosen your 
garter belt and ‘‘get with it.” 

Sitting here aboard a homebound 
freighter I believe the key to a suc- 
cessful trip to Liberia is meeting and 
knowing people. Chances are good 
that you meet the President and have 
drinks with a cabinet officer or a 
paramount chief. But meeting the 
array of honorables is not absolutely 
necessary. If a driver, or grocery 
clerk, or road laborer feels that you 
treat him right he goes far out of his 
way to make your stay pleasant. 

A man on the street one day 
trailed me three blocks to hand back 
a pen that fell from my pocket. In 
New York? Never. 


re: 
Ox 
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Satirist Ottley finds that the ways of white 


folks are not always easy to follow 


UNDERSTANDING 
WHITE FOLKS 


BY ROI OTTLEY 


HE white folks, like the poor, 

are always going to be with us— 

so it behooves us to try to under- 
stand and get along with them, even 
though the task often is thanklessly 
arduous. To be sure, we often de- 
spair of their good sense, and often 
are forced to conclude they ain't right 
bright. True, we've long declared, 
“white is right’’"—but somehow that 
old wheeze seems ready for discard 
as our good white folks continue to 
let us down and make clowns of 
themselves. 

Maybe the trouble lies in our ig- 
norance. Maybe we are not properly 
awed by white folks. They perhaps 
prefer that we see them flatteringly 
through the eyes of our Uncle Toms. 
One such worthy, upon entering the 
offices of a big white man and sur- 
veying the imposing surroundings, 
exclaimed: “Mr. Charlie, you white 

ROI OTTLEY, author of New World 
A-Coming and Black Odyssey, is an ex- 


Newspaperman now doing free lance 
writing, 
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folks really know how to run this 
country!” 

This colored gentleman was guilty 
of Neo-Uncle Tomism—which is the 
breed of handkerchief heads at large 
today. In any case, he knew well he 
was claborately stroking the white 
folks’ back. Actually, if the truth be 
told, the manner in which Mr. Char- 
lie is running things today, makes us 
all feel like the man riding in the 
backseat of a car whose driver seems 
hell-bent for destruction, and we are 
helpless to shout caution to the old 
fool. 

Maybe the reason we don’t always 
understand our white folks, is be- 
cause we ain’t quite up on things— 
or, perhaps, the white folks are hid- 
ing things from us we should know. 
For example, take their neat abaca- 
dabra with economics. All we know 
about economics is, that if you earn 
$40 a week and your expenses run 
$50 per week, you can't manage and 
more money must come from some- 
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wheres. Thus, when we have to pawn 
the new overcoat to make up the $10 
slack, we know we're in the red. But 
not so the white folks—they’ve in- 
vented what they call “deficit financ- 
ing,’ which in their manner of fig- 
uring makes them always solvent. 

How many of us know anything 
about what the white folks call “farm 
subsidy’—not many. Actually, we 
are blissfully ignorant. But listen to 
how the white folks operate this 
business with potatoes. They tell the 
farmer to grow some spuds and they 
promise to pay him say 30 cents a 
bushel, when in fact the market price 
is five cents a bushel. They sell the 
surplus abroad at one cent a bushel, 
with a loss of 29 cents a bushel. 
What's left in the warehouses is 
burned—and all this means the main- 
tenance of price levels and thus a 
shortage of potatoes to the consumer 
—meaning you and me. 

Now, you may be bewildered by 
these big operations, but our white 
folks always have what they call a 
“rationale.” Today they have picked 
up on a neat bit called ‘'psychiatry,” 
which in them back days some people 
used to call voodoo. Psychiatry is 
our white folks’ latest kick, so we 
must bear with them a while, for they 
will soon be moving to a new fashion. 
However, through this medium, they 
have discovered that when you beat 
your wife, actually you ain’t mad with 
her, but you have a high degree of 
hostility to your old man. 

If this is no consolation to injured 
wife, listen to this: suppose you're 
one of those hyper-sensitive people 
who become mad with the treatment 
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certain white folks are handing out to 
colored folks. Man, you're wrong. 
You ain’t mad with the white folks, 
Actually, your hostility is inspired 
by a shellacking the old man gave 
you when you were five years old, 
when he caught you behind the barn 
with Mary. You see.how very simple 
everything is for the white folks to 
explain. 

We should marvel at our white 
folks, God bless ‘em. In this psychia- 
try deal, for instance, they have 
worked out a neat wrinkle: suppose 
you go to a psychiatrist for treatment, 
spend weeks on his sofa running 
your mouth about the time a little 
white boy stuck his finger in your 
eye, and this you explain, is the rea- 
son you're hostile toward white folks. 
Now this is something you've got to 
dig out of your system, the man will 
say. But the psychiatrist, a modern- 
day obeah-man, says if you don’t pay 
his fees regularly you can’t be cured, 
because regular payment is part of the 
treatment. Failure to do this, dooms 
you to a life of being mad with the 
white folks. 

We are not alone in being wholly 
bewildered by the antics of our good 
white folks. One day some years ago 
I had an African ask me about our 
white folks, especially as he had had 
dealings with the English white folks, 
and had developed some pretty strong 
opinions about them. He said: ‘We 
in Africa, admire the white American 
for his industrial accomplishments— 
the way he can do tricks with toys and 
gadgets. But we don’t quite under- 
stand his way of looking at things. He 
will say, ‘Yes, this is the right and 
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ethical thing to do’—but always adds, 
‘but it ain’t practical.’ 

“To us in Africa, if a thing is right 
and ethical, it’s the only thing to do.” 

He shook his head in honest be- 
wilderment. He asked how we man- 
age to live and survive with a white 
gentleman who is so shifty in his 
ways. But, I suppose, this black Afri- 
can would never understand our white 
folks. After all, he had a backward 
approach to modern problems. He 
talked about honesty as though it 
were a virtue. I told him every civi- 
lized person knows that highway rob- 
bery, for instance, is okay if the means 
justifies the end—and indeed you 
don’t get caught. The white folks 
told us so: they have developed a 
whole body of Robin Hood literature 
on stealing, even indeed romanticiz- 
ing thievery. 

This approach to things is perhaps 
the basis for the white folks’ three- 
century-long anger with the pawn- 
broker, old Shylock. This venerable 
Veronica gentleman loaned a young 
chap money on condition that if he 
was unable to repay, Shylock could 
exact a pound of flesh. This arrange- 
ment seemed eminently fair until time 
came to payoff. The young fellow 
welshed and promptly brought into 
play the whole machinery of the 
courts to beat Shylock out of his bar- 
gain—of course, on the grounds that 
a pound of flesh ain’t practical. 

Now, much has been said about the 
inhibitions of colored folks—that is, 
their refusal to eat watermelon, fried 
chicken and such in public restaurants 
frequented by white people. The 
reverse indictment can be made of 
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white folks for their fulsome exhibt- 
tionism, especially the brand which 
has to do with “looks.” They run us 
down for our kinky hair, yet white 
women spend a fortune, and indeed 
great parcels of their time, having 
their hair curled and marceled— 
which in fact is a form of kinking. 
The excruciating instruments, which 
would shame the torture appliances 
of the Middle Ages, are used to 
achieve this fashion. 

There is nothing the white folks 
like better than a nice good-looking 
brownskin—which they euphemiously 
call “suntan.” To be sure, if you 
are born with a natural brownskin this 
don’t count. But the white foiks ac- 
complish this delightful state of 
brownness, by hours of broiling in 
the sun, hours of sizzling under sun- 
lamps, and hours bathing under violet 
rays. For what purpose? So they wiil 
have the skin color and texture they 
so often decry in colored folks. 

When the white folks kick up their 
heels, they want always to do it in 
the manner of colored folks. They 
have slavishly imitated our singers, 
giving off with every nuance, mug or 
gesture characteristic of our popular 
thrushes. They have slavishly imi- 
tated our dancers, reproducing each 
step, gesture and stance. White folks 
declare when dancing and singing is 
mentioned — “that’s why Negroes 
were born.” Well, if that ain't good, 
why snatch our manners and com- 
mercialize them at a big price. 

Now, don’t go about scandalizing 
my name—I do believe our great big 
beautiful white folks are God’s crea- 
tures, 
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Little Miss Candy Store Blues 
just wants to sing 


TANTALIZING 
TONI HARPER 


BY ROBERT ELLIS 


HE stuck out her tongue and 

made an awful face. ‘That's 

what I think of school,’ said 
Toni. 

“Why?” I asked, slightly taken 
aback. 

“Well—you know school!” 
looked me full in the eyes. 

“Sure, sure,” I said. (What is she 
talking about?) 

“All that stuff,’ said she, with her 
bottom lip stuck out, “science, art, 
physical education, social studies, 
English, home economics—”’ 

“What's home economics?” I asked. 

“Baking cakes,’ said Miss Candy 
Store Blues. 

“Well, that’s pretty interesting,” 
I said. “That's a whole lot of sub- 
jects—and cooking too!” 

“Cooking! I want to sing!” 

That’s Toni. That's the 13-year- 
old Toni Harper, cuter than a polka- 
dot or a striped barber pole and dou- 
ble in candy. I went to visit her one 
day just after school and right before 
she was to appear at a benefit with 
Danny Kaye, Jack Benny, Dan Dailey, 
Dick Powell, and June Allyson. 


Toni 
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What was she doing? Well, when 
I entered her small Los Angeles 
home where she lives with brother, 
mother, father, grandmother, and 
dogs, Toni was playing with some 
cards, ordering her brother to build 
a kite, watching the television set, 
humming a song under her breath, 
talking to her mother, and making 
fun of the television’s “corny” story. 

“And I’m bored,” Toni said above 
it all to me. ‘How many months 
is it until summer when I can stop 
going to school and go on a tour and 
sing?” 

“Now, Toni,’ mother said gently, 
“in a few months vacation will be 
here.” 

“Summer’ll never come,” 
moaned. 

She surveyed her living room de- 
jectedly. She didn’t say it but her 
heart was pining for freedom. Some- 
thing interesting to do? A hobby? 
No—she didn’t have a hobby. Her 
year-younger brother Henry mur- 
mured under his breath, “Crazy 
eights.” 

“Yeah, crazy eights I guess,” Toni 
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said it with a so-so patient look on 
her face. 

Politely I nodded, then asked, 
“What's crazy eights?” 

Toni leaned back suddenly and 
showed me the cards in her hand. (She 
was now playing a game with her 
grandmother on the living room ta- 
ble.) “You see these?” she chortled 
fiendishly, pointing to three eights in 
her hand, ‘“That’s how to deal ’em 
to yourself.” 

But Toni’s lovely face soon lapsed 
back into that of the patient sufferer. 
Her black lovely hair lay curled atop 
her head, her face, with black eyes 
that could be so flashing, now looked 
so bored. 

“But don’t you have a lot of things 
to do, Toni?” I asked, “parties and 
friends?” 

Toni looked at me long and steadily. 
“What fun are parties—when you've 
got to go to school all the time?” 

“But you're singing tonight at an 
important benefit?” 

“Sure, but tomorrow’s school and 
I've still got homework to do!” 

“Don't you make records?” I 
asked. 

“IT haven’t made any in a long 
time,” she answered, sadly. 

“When was the last time?” . 

“Three weeks ago,” she replied 
with a far-off glint in her eyes. She 
crinkled up her eyes and smiled with 
remembering. “I made Rock-a-Bye 
Baby, Is That All I Mean To You, 
Get Goin’ Engineer, and It's Story 
Time Again. 

“Oh Shoo—’ she said quickly, 
hardly glancing at the television set, 
“look at that old snake—huh!”’ She 
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sighed and went back to crazy eights. 

I looked. There was a fake snake 
talking to an elephant. This quite 
amazed me but evidently it was old 
stuff—quite boring to Toni. She 
never could be said to be watching 
the show. But you couldn’t say she 
was ignoring it, either. Toni was 
aware of everything that was going 
on in the room. She eyed her brother. 

“Can I fly your kite when you get 
it built?” Toni asked, expecting him 
to say no. 

“No,” her brother replied, slump- 
ing in a chair. 

“Why not?” she asked, preparing 
for the argument. 

“Children!” Mrs. Harper said. 
“Don’t fight!” 

“That’s right,” the brother said, 
“now look what she’s done. Moved 
herself right in front so I can’t see 
the television!” 

Toni changed her seat deliberately 
and looked at me. All this is be- 
neath me, her look said. ‘“The best 
time I can remember and I do think 
of it a lot is when I sang in Car- 
negie Hall two years ago. Of course 
I'll never forget when my singing 
really started for keeps. Mom took 
me out to Nick Castle’s for some 
dance steps when I was eight. He 
heard me sing and then he said, 
‘You can throw away those dancing 
shoes.’ 

“When I was in New York,” she 
went on with a far-away look, ‘Mom 
and me went to Coney Island. That 
was really gone and done! Coney 
Island. Crazy eight!” 

There came a bored chortle from 
Toni’s throat. “She evidently had 
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overwhelmed her grandmother with 
crazy eights. The elderly lady looked 
quite hopeless as Toni added up the 
damage. (Toni still was making fun 
of the television, singing, listening to 
me, kicking her brother under the 
table—all at the same time.) 

“Sarah and Billy are my favorite 
singers,” Toni said to me suddenly 
in her soft, deep voice which gets 
stronger as she grows older. 

“Huh!” said brother Henry. “Last 
year it was Fitzgerald and Ellington!” 

“Well, can’t I change my mind?” 
fared Toni. “I’m only 13 and I'm 
going to be changing my mind a lot, 
so you better get used to it!” 

Miss Harper, who gets $1500 for a 
week’s singing and has already ap- 
peared in two movies Manhattan An- 
gel and Make Believe Ballroom, stood 
up, cute as a winking zebra and twice 
as charming. Lithe, thin, erect, she 
was continually giving off moods and 
sounds—a cross between a flower and 
an animal. 

“If school ever gets finished—” 

Father Henry, a Los Angeles red- 
aap, spoke from behind his newspa- 
per for the first time. ‘School will 
be over soon enough, honey. Just 
keep on getting those A’s-and B’s in 
your subjects, go to parties with your 
friends, take care of your two dogs 
and listen to your mother—and you'll 
be okay.” 

Pretty Mrs. Phedonia Harper, a 
former Cotton Club dancer, spoke up. 
"Now you go out and do the snack 
dishes with your brother.” 


Toni whirled about the middle of 
the floor, looked down at her dainty 
feet in their white socks and black 
pumps. She lifted one foot high, 
balanced it, and recited: “I go to 
school and wash my socks, I do the 
dishes and don’t throw rocks. I hate 
to sleep and I hate to wake, but if I 
don’t get all through with this soon 
so I can SING—I'm gonna’ die of a 
bellyache!”’ 

“Get out of the way of the tele- 
vision,” said brother Henry. 

Toni stomped her foot, ““Oh shoo 
on Hopalong. Shoo! Brother Henry 
you follow me into that kitchen!” 

I said to Mrs. Harper, ‘How does 
it feel to raise a singing sensation?” 

“I treat her carefully,” Mrs. Har- 
per answered. ‘I make it seem as 
though she gets the same treatment 
everybody else around here gets. She 
goes to bed when she’s supposed to, 
she does the dishes, feeds her dogs 
and practices her singing. She does 
her homework every night, but I 
make sure nothing interferes with her 
singing lessons. 

“Toni is a natural singer who 
keeps getting better with practice and 
hard work. She just loves to sing— 
goes around all day singing. She 
likes record parties and thank good- 
ness, so far she’s just like the other 
kids in her eighth grade at school.” 

From the kitchen I heard Summer 
Time sung as I’ve never heard it sung 
before, with licks and a beat and a 
blues rhythm that was all Toni Har- 
per. Nobody else. 
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CHARLEY 


Pig Sandwich 


@ Happily we chugged along on six cylinders through the Tennessee hills, 
The sun shone, birds sang and we were smug in the knowledge that as a 
Negro newsman we knew and understood everything. 

Some colored citizens waved languidly from a porch. The burning 
hickory smell from their smoke house made us hungry. We saw a little 
colored “‘eatery’’ called “Susie's Rest,’” and stopped. 

Inside was an amazon of astounding proportions. This was Susie, no 
doubt, but her mean look discouraged familiarity. 

“What you want?” she asked disagreeably. 

“I'd like a sandwich,”” we said politely. 

“Got nothing but pig sandwiches,” she said. 

“Pig sandwich?” we inquired, puzzled. 

“Pig sandwich,” said Susie, looking bigger and meaner. 

“You mean, er, ham, or fresh pork, or ribs, or perhaps a pork chop?” we 
persisted. 

“I mean a pig sandwich,” said Susie obstinately. 

“Manure!” said a loud voice in our ear, in rose-by-any-other-name termi- 
nology, ‘You heard what she said—pig sandwich. You trying to be smart?” 

The newcomer was not as big as Susie but he looked meaner. Only thing 
we could think of to say was: “Oh, a pig sandwich.” 

Noting the path to the door was still clear, we beat a hasty retreat or what 
is known in military circles as a strategic withdrawal. 

We drove away. Somehow the sun wasn’t bright, the birds sounded flat 
and we felt neither hungry nor happy. Obviously there were things we 
didn’t know, or maybe we just didn’t understand. 

Sequel—Saturday as we idly watched our butcher weigh his thumb and 
a i5 pound leg of lamb, we asked: “What ever become of mutton?” He 
didn’t say anything, just looked at us disagreeably, like Susie. We don't 
get it. 


Beam in Our Eye 

@ Race is the weak spot in the de- Visitors to Europe report that in 
fense of our State Department and of — whatever country they happen to be, 
the United Nations, against spread of _ the little man, when he is away from 
Russian communism. official ears,-wants to know about 
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how Negroes are treated in the U. S. 
In South America, where dark skins 
are common, the little man is being 
taught to look upon Uncle Sam as a 
Negro-hating hypocrite. 

And, as Allan Swim, editor of the 
widely distributed CIO News, says 
editorially: “Imagine how false our 
story of democracy must sound to the 
colored peoples of the Orient who 
know that Negroes are required by 
law to ride in the back of street cars 
in many of our cities.” 

Also, as our State Department ra- 
dio monitors in the Far East can tell 
you, about the only true part of the 
anti-U. S. propaganda being fed the 
Russian citizen by his government, is 
that part about how Negroes in the 
U. S. are disfranchised and otherwise 
despised. 


Exclude Us In 


What does our State Department 
do about it? Try to put our house 
straight at home? Heh, heh, don’t be 
silly. All it does is beam a few beau- 
tiful little tear-jerker stories on Voice 
of America radio about how Booker 
T. Washington and George Carver 
and Mary Bethune made good. 

In the United Nations, the record 
is not much better. There have been 
brave words but mostly false starts. 
The questions of the African colonies 
—peonage, persecution of dark mi- 
norities in the Republic of South 
Africa and the United States, and the 
like—come up only to be tabled. 

While the Communist countries 
make hay, U. N. seems committed to 
the cherished southern ideology of 
“you can’t force these things, they 
have to come slowly.” 


® Hollywood, we are afraid, looks a bit better to the average colored citizen 
who presumably thinks. (No, we are not lisping.) 


NAACP has been raising cain since Birth of a Nation, with the movie 
moguls who rate one Negro Mammy worth 10 Negro college graduates. A 
few Negro actors have gotten some jobs and fame. And there are the 
recent race relations pictures, Lost Boundaries, Pinky, Home of the Brave, etc. 

We are afraid, because the true story is hidden behind a Hollywood front. 

Movie big-shots care not one fig for NAACP. When they decide to pro- 
duce a picture with a bit of color, known frankly and openly in the trade 
as ‘a nigger picture,” NAACP sees the script, if at all, as an afterthought. 
One picture was produced after all three NAACP top officials turned thumbs 
down. Meanwhile, the script has been read and commented on by Virginius 
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CHARLEY CHEROKEE continued 


Dabney, Ralph McGill and several other big white southerners who are sup- 
posed to know all about race. 

Movie business offices, located in New York are hard and dollar hearted. 
The Hollywood studio is not allowed to produce even a short all-entertain- 
ment “‘nigger picture,” until the business office has checked probable cotton 
crop, probable price of cotton and other factors popularly supposed to control 
the economic life of the colored group. 

Employment of Negro actors is guided by inside and outside prejudice. 
Outside prejudice is based on what the white movie-going public considers 
offensive in race matters. No Negro actor is allowed to do anything in a 
picture which could be offensive to one white movie goer, art and continuity 
be damned. 

Inside prejudice keeps the Negro actor from fame and fortune. A new 
Negro actor is imported from New York for a race relations picture and 
paid about $750 a week while picture is being made. After that he is kicked 
out and forgotten, while white newcomers in same picture are given contracts 
and go on to fame. When they need another colored actor they get a new 
one from New York and only have to pay him or her $750. 

Happily, the race relations pictures represent a step forward, even if they 
only became popular after the first one unexpectedly made a pot of money. 
And a few Negro characters get a job now and then at $1500 a week (for 
one week). At least this is employment, even if some of these actors damn 
NAACP for daring to heckle their white sponsors. 


BUY ANOTHER U. S. SAVING BOND, MISTER, but until somebody ac- 
tually keeps a campaign civil rights promise, register and vote and KEEP 
"EM SQUIRMING. 
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Baritone William Warfield, 
Town Hall find, looms as 
bright new concert star 


GREAT 
NEW VOICE 


Reprinted from Newsweek 


ARE is the concert season with- 
R out its surprising success, and 
1949-50 is no exception. The 
lucky artist: 30-year-old William 
Warfield, Negro baritone, who made 
his New York concert debut at Town 
Hall recently. All that the critics knew 
about him was what they read in the 
program notes. He was a graduate of 
the Eastman School of Music; he had 
been a pupil of Yves Tinayre and 
Otto Herz in the American Theater 
Wing’s Professional Training Pro- 
gram for Veterans. And he had been 
heard on Broadway last winter as Cal 
the butler in Regina, Marc Blitz- 
stein’s musical version of The Little 
Foxes. 

The program Warfield had chosen 
to sing was unusual and challenging, 
ranging from Perotin (13th century) 
through Schubert and Karl Loewe, to 
Fauré’s La Bonne Chanson and wind- 
ing up with such contemporaries as 
Paul Bowles and Ernst Bacon. To 
handle this large order, the critics 
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thought, Warfield had better be good. 
He was, and everyone in Town 
Hall knew it from the first few bars 
the powerfully built baritone sang. 
He was equally at home in his own 
race’s traditional spirituals or in the 
Latin of the Perotin Conductus. His 
German was right, and so was his 
French. He sang with delicacy and 
finesse, and with gusto and power. 
“A truly extraordinary singer, en- 
dowed with a phenomenal voice 
which he projected with complete 
artistry,” was the verdict of Jerome 
D. Bohm of The New York Herald 
Tribune. “An auspicious debut,” 
wrote Ross Parmenter in The New 
York Times. Said Louis Biancolli in 
The New York World-Telegram and 
The Sun: “One of the great voices.” 
And that is what it takes to launch 
a concert career. Nearly all the con- 
cert managers had been sent tickets. 
Almost none of them came. But near- 
ly all of them were hot on the tele- 
phone the next day after the reviews 


came out. It now remains for War- 
field and the friends who believed in 
him to sift out the most advantageous 
offers. One of those friends, inci- 
dentally, is a foreign businessman 
who heard Warfield in a night club, 
thought he was meant for better 
things, and underwrote the debut. 
Warfield’s story follows the same 
almost fictionlike pattern. He was 
born in West Helena, Ark. When he 
was three, his father, who had moved 
to Rochester, sent for the family. 
There followed years of self-improve- 
ment, with everyone in the house 
studying. Robert E. Warfield, Bill's 
father, was a garbage collector who 
educated himself until he became a 
Baptist minister. In high school, Bill’s 
music teacher, Elsa Miller, entered 
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Baritone William Warfield and high 
school music teacher, Elsa Miller 


him in a competition of the Music 
Educators National Conference. The 
prize was a scholarship to any of the 
big music schools, and Bill won it, 
choosing the Eastman School in his 
home town.: Just before graduation, 
he went into the Army, but Eastman 
gave him his degree anyway. After 
the war, he came back to Eastman for 
graduate study, but left, just before 
he would have won his master’s de- 
gree, to join the road company of 
Call Me Mister. 

But good as he was on the stage, 
and as much as he liked straight act- 
ing roles, Warfield’s dream was al- 
ways of a concert career. If he con- 
tinues to maintain the high standards 
he set at Town Hall, Warfield can 


chalk up a dream come true. 
Copyright, Newsweek (April 3, 1950) 
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Prejudice feeds upon ignorance. It takes an in- 
telligent person to override his prejudices, 


or even to realize the damage they do 


YOU AND YOUR PREJUDICES 


BY SHAILER UPTON LAWTON 
As Told to Booton Herndon 


Reprinted from Eye 


OMEWHERE in this country, 
maybe across the street, perhaps 
in the next town, quite possibly 

in the next state and almost definitely 
a thousand miles north or south, east 
or west, there is someone against 
whom you are prejudiced, someone 
you hate. 

And just as axiomatically, some- 
where in this country there is some- 
one,—quite possibly an entire group 
of people—who hates you. 

Up and down, back and forth, 
America is crossed and criss-crossed 
by prejudice. Ninety-nine times out 
of a hundred, the prejudiced person 
is convinced that he has every justi- 
fication to feel the way he does about 
his neighbor. Ninety-nine times out 
of a hundred, from a_ psychological 
viewpoint, he’s kidding himself. 


DR. SHAILER UPTON LAWTON is 
a top-drawer psychiatrist, and an inveter- 
ate traveler. He deals largely with prob- 
lems arising out of racial and religious 
prejudices and has made a profound study 
of the subject. 
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The truth of the matter is that 
being prejudiced is a generic trait 
among humans—that is, you are born 
with the ability, even the desire, to 
become prejudiced against someone or 
some group. And with this capacity 
for absorbing prejudices, no matter 
how ridiculous they may be, you are 
dependent to some extent on your 
surrounding as to how many you are 
going to pick up. A child brought up 
by liberal and intelligent parents in 
sections where there is free inter- 
mingling of all peoples would prob- 
ably not have the opportunity to de- 
velop senseless hatreds. A tight and 
restricted atmosphere surrounding a 
child, however, plants the seeds of 
prejudice in ground that is fertile 
from birth. Prejudice feeds upon ig- 
norance, and it takes a pretty intelli- 
gent person to override his prejudices, 
or even realize the damage they do. 

When I grow a little stale in my 
practice in New York City, I haul out 
my dungarees, throw away my razor, 
get out the car and start off. I travel 
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across the country, listening to people. 
Even though I’m a psychiatrist, and 
should realize what and how people 
think, I still find myself being con- 
stantly shocked and amazed by how 
little it takes to generate a first-class, 
unreasoning hatred in an otherwise 
normal person. 

As an Anglo-Saxon, white, Protes- 


tant American, usually pretty lucky in 


the prejudice merry-go-round, I am 
sometimes shocked to find out how 
much people hate me. One time re- 
cently, I was more than shocked. I 
was scared, 

It was in a saloon in a small Colo- 
rado town. I hadn’t shaved for days, 
and I was having a sociable drink 
with a rancher, an old friend. I was 
wondering, idly, what type of preju- 
dice I'd find in this town—there were 
no Jews, no Negroes, no Catholics— 
when I felt a tense quiet pervade the 
house. I turned around, and two men 
were standing in front of me, both 
looking mean. 

“What you doin’ here?” one de- 
manded. 

“Yeah, whyn’t you go back where 
you belong?” the other asked. 

Groups of men left their drinks, 
and came over to join the two men. 
They all glowered at me. I was not 
only concerned for my health, but I 
was curious as to just what I had 
done. 

Fortunately, my rancher friend fig- 
ured it out. His chuckle broke the 
tension. ‘Hell, fellows,” he said. 
friend’s a New York doctor seeing 
the country. He’s just too lazy to 
shave. He isn’t a sheepherder.” 
Everybody laughed, and we all 
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shook hands. I made a note of the 
episode—even a student of prejudice, 
I thought, still has a lot to learn. In 
the year of 1948, with a juke-box 
playing and cowboys drinking whis- 
key and soda, to be taken for a sheep- 
herder was on the incongruous side. 

Actually, however, it fit a basic 
psychological pattern. Given a group 
of humans, with the built-in affinity 
for prejudice. Given an economic sys- 
tem which requires plenty of grass 
for the money crop, cattle. Given the 
influx of sheep, which, in the minds 
of the cattlemen, eat up all the grass 
and bring ruin on the country. And, 
finally, given a stranger with a beard 
as long as a sheepherder’s—-what was 
strange about the proximity of fire- 
works? 

As a boy growing up in Vermont, 
I stored up my share of prejudices. 
A hundred years before, the British 
had come through and left devasta- 
tion behind them. Although I never 
saw an Englishman, and believed that 
they still wore red coats, it was easy 
for me to absorb prejudice against 
the English. Indeed, it is psychologi- 
cally easier to be prejudiced against 
people you don’t know. 

A Southern boy came up one sum- 
mer, and, with his native blandish- 
ments and soft speech, took my girl 
away. The projection mechanism 
came into effect then, with the result 
that I projected the jealousy of one 
Southerner to a prejudice against all 
Southerners. At the same time, of 
course a generation of boys growing 
up in the South were developing a 
prejudice against me. 


An aftermath -of Uncle Tom's 
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Cabin left me with a prejudice against 
those who enslaved the Negro. A 
couple of fights with the boys of the 
parochial school led to an anti-Cath- 
olic prejudice. My father, the late Dr. 
Shailer Emery Lawton, was a pioneer 
in the treatment of the insane, and 
gave the inmates of the Brattleboro 
Retreat, which he headed, complete 
trust to the limit of their insanity. 
When the country folk came in town 
and jeered at the sick people my 
father was treating, I began to hate 
all stupid and cruel people. 

Fortunately, I outgrew these preju- 
dices. I find too many people, how- 
ever, who cling to theirs. 

Two intelligent, handsome people 
fell in love and, ignoring their dif- 
ferences in religion, were married. 
They were very happy, until the wife 
was pregnant. Their economic status 
at the time was insecure, and the hus- 
band felt that they could not afford 
the child. He insisted that his wife 
have an abortion. She refused. In ad- 
dition to all the normal reasons why 
women want to bear their children, 
she was a Catholic and abortion was 
a sin. 

“You think more of the church 
than you do of me,” he accused. 

“Darling, don’t be so silly,” she 
said. “They're two entirely different 
things.” 

They couldn’t stand the bickering, 
and broke up. He, still in love with 
his wife, blamed the church for de- 
priving him of her. He deteriorated 
into a form of paranoia—he thought 
priests were following him. He de- 
veloped a strong suicidal impulse. 
By the time he was referred to me, 
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he was actually dangerous. At one 
time psychiatric aid might have held 
the marriage together, but at that late 
date the best thing to do was protect 
the woman. She secured an annul- 
ment and may some day be able to 
start out again with someone else. 
The man was placed in an institution 
for complete psychiatric care. If the 
couple had faced the problem of 
prejudice squarely before their mar- 
riage and had learned not to ignore 
it, but to defeat it, the story might 
have had a happier ending. 

In a small town in Mississippi, I 
noticed the strong features and in- 
telligent look of a Negro laborer. 
When the foreman wasn’t looking, I 
questioned him—he seemed out of 
place. I was right. He was a doctor, 
the head of a small hospital in a 
Northern city. He had come home to 
be with his mother, who was dying 
with an incurable sickness. 

“While I’m here,” he said, “I'll 
make her as happy as I can. This is 
one way. I’m considered a ‘good 
nigger’ on this job—I’m not putting 
on airs. She’s proud of me.” The 
only doctor in that town was a senile 
quack who puttered on his rounds 
while the qualified Negro doctor 
worked as a day laborer. Everyone in 
the community suffered. 

Although the Negro seems to be 
the victim of the most vicious preju- 
dice in this country, no group is im- 
mune. As I travel through America, 
I can see prejudice shift from one 
group to another. I talked to an Irish 
dock worker in New York, who told 
me about the Jews. A Jew in Con- 
necticut told me about the Italians. 
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An Italian in Minnesota told me 
about the Swedes. A Swede in Cali- 
fornia told me about the Mexicans. 
A Mexican in New Mexico, embold- 
ened by a shot or two of Tequila and 
my out-of-state license, told me about 
the gringos. A man of English descent 
in Atlanta told me about the Micks. 
Somebody else is always lousy; no 
matter who you are, there is preju- 
dice against you somewhere. 

You can be head of a dozen service 
Organizations and a pillar of the 
church in one place, but you're still 
liable to be hated in another. The 
geographical shift, coupled with other 
prejudices, is particularly distressing 
in the case of marriages which cut 
across the prejudice belts. A young 
man whose parents prided themselves 
on being one of the First Families of 
Virginia proudly brought home his 
bride—a second generation Irish girl 
from Chicago. The family didn’t like 
the way she pronounced her final R’s, 
didn’t approve of her going to Mass, 
were shocked that she had no idea 
of the identity of her ancestors 
three generations back, and were lit- 
erally disgusted at her lack of preju- 
dice against the Negro. Even the mu- 
tual anti-Semitism didn’t go very far, 
for the daughter-in-law soon became 
bored with the family tree, failed to 
be impressed with the family man- 
sion, which was settling into dry rot, 
and couldn’t get adjusted to the lei- 
surely pace of the people. Although 
the husband had a good job in his 
hometown, he and his wife finally 
agreed that to hold their marriage 
they'd have to escape. They went to 
another city and started all over again. 
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Even they were lucky in compari- 
son with some people who have ab- 
sorbed prejudices against the opposite 
sex—one-half of the population of 
the world. A boy in a thin-lipped, 
puritanical home asked the normal 
questions when he was curious about 
himself and his body. Shocked and 
horrified, his strait-laced parents 
shushed him continually. The older 
boys on the street teased and tanta- 
lized him with exaggerated de- 
scriptions of the sexual act. The 


grim, nice-people-don’t- talk - about- 


such-things attitude at home gave him 
no reason to believe that sexual love 
may have the dignity and depth of 
high emotion, and the whispered 
fantasies he picked up on the street 
fell on ears that were in no way pre- 
pared for them. When finally he mar- 
ried he was shocked to discover that 
his wife actually enjoyed the act 
which to him was unclean and base. 
He couldn't get over this revulsion, 
and the marriage went on the rocks. 

Many potentially happy marriages 
have never come about because of 
differences in regional customs. The 
mores of courtship vary from state 
to state. In Maine, a girl is one man’s 
property, and the other would-be 
suitors respect his rights. If the girl 
gives the fellow the gate, she often 
finds it difficult to break into circula- 
tion again, no matter how attractive 
she may be. 

No such trouble exists in the big 
cities like New York, where any fe- 
male, or any male, belongs to who- 
ever can get there first and hold on 
tightest. In the South, the rules and 
regulations of courtship have con- 
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fused many a New Englander. Ac- 
tually, the rules are more closely allied 
to New England than to New York, 
but the accompanying byplay is apt 
to be confusing. The Southern girl 
flirts, and the Southern boy accepts 
it, doing some flirting on his own. 
Everyone else accepts it, too, and no 
one familiar with the rules gets hurt. 

Either the Southerner or the New 
Englander may well be confused in 
the far west, where there is a very 
sharp distinction between being 
friendly and being in love. The girls 
of Texas and Wyoming are warm 
and affectionate—up to a point. The 
outsider who crosses the point finds 
out that they can go from hand-hold- 
ing to slugging in a second. Once the 
intentions are declared honorable, 
however, there is little New England 
reticence or Southern kitten-play. 

As a consulting psychiatrist, I fre- 
quently have to break down prejudice 
in my patients, particularly between 
two people who want to stay married 
to each other without continual 
wrangling. The first step is to know 
your prejudices. 

Suppose you don’t like Negroes, 
Jews, or Catholics. Why don’t you? 
Do you have an actual reason, or are 
you just emotionally blind? Have 
your parents and friends imbued you 
with their prejudices, as my neigh- 
bors taught me to hate the British, 
whom I'd never even seen? If this is 
the case, you're certainly not thinking 
for yourself. Is it because you were 
once slighted by someone whom you 
thought might be of a certain group? 
Do you consider this a sound basis for 
resenting the entire group? Do you 
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hate, without exception, every mem- 
ber of some religious or racial group? 
Have you ever asked yourself that all- 
important question why? Intelligent 
reasoning will not permit you to hate 
blindly. If you’re an honest person, 
you'll weigh the facts. Science, which 
is unbiased, tells us you can arrive at 
only one conclusion—your prejudice 
has no foundation. In expressing your 
hate, you are admitting to the person 
who hears you that you're not a 
thinker. 

Let’s say you're prejudiced against 
the Negro. You imagine, no doubt, 
that your reasons are good. But have 
you pitted your reasons against the 
facts? Are you willing to prove your 
ignorance by insisting that you are 
right and science is wrong, that the 
reasons behind your prejudice are 
correct and the discoveries in the 
fields of anthropology, psychology 
and genetics are incorrect? Don’t try 
it—unless you're willing to be labeled 
a fool. 

Let’s examine the reasons—possibly 
yours—why Negroes are hated. Are 
they valid—or are they merely lies 
and myths which have been cruelly 
and senselessly invented? You say he 
looks different from you. Yes, that’s 
true. His skin is certainly a different 
shade. But you yourself look different 
from your friends, and even from 
those in your family. Perhaps your 
skin is the same color, but what of 
your hair, your eyes, your height and 
weight? Is it enough to hate another 
because he isn’t your twin? No, you'll 
have to find a better reason than that. 
There are those who believe a Negro 
smells different from a white man. 
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Scientifically, this is untrue. Morally, 
even if it were true it certainly 
wouldn’t be a foundation for hate. 
Perhaps you've heard that Negroes 
are immoral, or that they are all 
thieves. Neither statement is true. 
Dishonesty and immorality are ac- 
quired traits, not inborn. Remem- 
ber that science has proved un- 
true every myth you've ever heard 
regarding Negroes. They've exploded 
the idea that all Negroes are lazy, 
that you can always spot a Negro by 
looking at his finger nails, that a 
white person with a touch of colored 
“blood” is liable to have a coal-black 
child, that Negroes are not as bright 
as whites. Remember, too, that since 
there has been such a great amount 
of ‘mixing’ between the white and 
black races, it’s even possible that you 
yourself are partly Negro. There is 
no such thing as a pwre race on this 
earth. 

You can run down your feeling of 
prejudice against the Jew in this same 
way. A few completely erroneous 
ideas are that Jews are cheats, cow- 
ards, clannish and pushy. Geneti- 
cists have proven that the ability to 
bargain shrewdly is not an inherited 
characteristic, but is a product of en- 
vironment. Cheating, too, is a result 
of environmental pressure. These 
traits can be applied only to indi- 
vidual people, and these people are 
included in every national and reli- 
gious group. Apply them to the Jews 
as a whole and you confess your ig- 
norance. The American Jew is com- 
pletely Americanized—except in the 
case where you, with your blind hate, 
have forced him apart from others 
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and made him different. You your- 
self would be changed or retarded by 
this condition. Environment is also 
responsible for an individual’s tend- 
ency to be clannish. This is not an 
inborn trait, but one created by the 
rules and forces of society. It is es- 
pecially amazing that this term was 
ever applied to the Jews. Forced 
against their wills to live in ghettos, 
banned from all intercourse with peo- 
ple of any faith but their own, they 
were unreasonably labeled clannish by 
the very hypocrites who enforced 
their segregation. And even more 
astounding, when the restricted peo- 
ple attempted to leave their ghettos, 
they were called by these same hypo- 
crites pushy. In other words, if the 
Jews remained in restricted quarters, 
they were clannish. If they tried ‘to 
leave, they were called too aggressive. 
It is just this sort of double-thinking 
which is behind most of your preju- 
dices. 

Running third in the prejudice 
derby are the Catholics. This is a 
prejudice which has been going on 
for hundreds of years, dating from 
the Holy Wars on the continent, 
Henry VIII and Oliver Cromwell in 
England. In America it’s easy to as- 
sociate Catholicism with the wave of 
immigration of the past two or three 
generations; hence, anyone with a 
name not apparently Anglo Saxon or 
Jewish can be Catholic and conse- 
quently an intruder. From the Know- 
Nothings of the 1800's, who were 
against the Irish Catholics, to the Ku 
Klux Klan of today, which seems 
to be against everybody, prejudice 
against Catholics-has been a handy 
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weapon with which to organize a po- 
litical group. Rest assured that if 
you have fallen for anti-Catholic 
propaganda you've probably been 
duped by some organization which is 
using your prejudice to gain its own 
ends. Any half-way intelligent per- 
son can find, in his own knowledge, 
arguments to refute the reasons ad- 
vanced by anti-Catholic propagandists 
—if he wants to. For your own pro- 
tection, your reasoning power should 
make you want to. 

There are too many regional preju- 
dices to take them all up one by one. 
Many are rooted in superstition, a 
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good number in frustration of an eco- 
nomic or social sort, and a startling 
number are religious. Not a single 
one of them is in the least reasonable 
from a scientific point of view. 

If you must hold a prejudice, de- 
velop one which is pro-social. If you 
feel the need to be anti-anything, you 
can prove your high I. Q. by being 
anti-prejudice. If you can’t get along 
without hating, why not earn your 
right to live in this country by direct- 
ing your hate against hate itself. That 
way you can have your cake of preju- 
dices and eat it, too. 

Copyright, Eye (June, 1950) 


THE HARASSED WOMAN on the telephone asked, “Are you 
the game warden?” and a gruff voice answered yes. 

“Well, thank goodness, I have the right person at last. Will you 
please suggest some games suitable for a children’s party?” 
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PLUS AND MINUS SCOREBOARD * Katherine Dunham is consider- 


ing moving her dance studio to Paris ...C. E. Yokeley is a 
part-time reporter on a white daily in High Point, North Carolina- 
the Enterprise . . . Christine Berry, Chicago gi girl hire hired by Perma 
Starch to promote sales among Negroes, worked only two months 
after big build-up and high powered publicity. Reason given: com- 
pany ran out of funds . . . A department head at Chicago's Roose- 
velt College and a refugee, has quietly married one of his pretty 
Negro students . . . Election of 32-year-old Louise Harris Brown 
to Chicago chapter of female architects and allied professions 
organization revealed the existence of second Negro woman archi- 
tect. Mrs. Brown is only Negro and woman in loop firm of struc- 
tural engineers . . . Birmingham bombing incident NOT publicized 
was shooting of two whites by home owner when men attempted to 
plant bomb. Men, said to be policemen, died before they reached 
the hospital. Sacond attempt to destroy the home was successful 
. . . Mrs. Ira T. Dickerson, retired New Jersey school teacher, 
is president of the Princeton YWCA Board of Directors, a group 
whose members are mostly wealthy and socially prominent whites 
. . Amos 'N ‘Andy are still looking for a Kingfish for their TV 
show. They have an Andy .. . Cutest story to come out of Marva 
Louis-Dr. Spaulding wedding was daughter Jackie's lament: ''I 
didn't see my Mommy marry the first time and I can't see her marry 
now! 


* 
LIGHT ON THE LITERATI ~* Glamour girl Lena Horne's biography, 
''In Person,'' is due out this fall . . . Ditto Ellen Terry's lat- 
est book, the story of her life as a Negro and a Catholic, and Louis 
Armstrong's life opus which he is pecking away at between trumpet 
blasts . . . Former Cosmopolitan Ed Arthur Gordon's new book, 
'"Reprisal,'' a September Literary Guild selection, deals with a 
Georgia Negro who takes the law into his own hands after his wife 
is lynched . . . When Zora Neale Hurston took that job as a Miami 
maid, she was laying the groundwork for a brilliant idea which 
she will pop to the public soon. When the noted author was discov- 
ered working ina kitchen, people waited in the streets to catcha 
glimpse of ''that high-falutin' maid.'' . . . The book, ''Scotts- 
boro Boy,'' was banned in Alabama and Mississippi. It is the 
brutal account of the famous case told in the words of one of the 


accused, Haywood Patterson . . . Professor Carl Holman, Clark Col- 
lege English department, was the first Negro to win aDr. Christian 
radio script award. His story, ''The Other One,"' will be drama- 
tized by Jean Hersholt onCBS .. . Attorney Edith Sampson is being 


urged by publishers to write a book about her round-the-world trip 
with Town Hall. Besides a record number of speaking engagements all 
over the country, she has lunched with Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt at 
Lake Success and was guest of her friend, Begum Liaquat Ali Kahn 
while the royal party was in Chicago. 
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TRAVELOG ~* When informed of the state's anti-discrimination 
laws by the Governor's Commission on Human Rights, some 6,500 Wis- 


consdin resort owners agreed to open their places to ALL Americans, 
regardless of color. Other states that have such a law may follow 
the Wisconsin example . . . Disclosure of a half million dollar 
annual travel expenditure by Negroes, in the Saturday Review of 
Literature recently, may have had something to do with the deci- 


sion . . . In the South, some gas stations permit Negro travelers 
to use restrooms only after dark . . . Jamaicans are trying to 


establish a standing civil rights committee to stem the rising 
tide of color discrimination, especially in tourist hotels in 
that country .. . Only 80 miles from Times Square the owner of a 
gas station has a framed certificate of KKK membership in his home. 
It is in full view of those entering his home on their way to the 
station's restroom. 


POLITICAL ROW > In Tulsa and Atlanta white political aspirants 
are directing campaign appeals to Negro voters, using advertising 
in Negro press which boasts of deeds and promises . . . Recent 
action of Democrats make Negro voters swing toward Republicans. 
Recent inaction of Republicans make Negro voters swing back where 
they were—swinging. 


FLICKER TICKER *% Juano Hernandez and his four-year-old son 
have parts in Warner Brothers new flicker starring John Garfield. 
Hernandez has a good part asafisherman . . . Georgie Jessel, they 
say, is looking for a Negro Shirley Temple for his ''Darktown Strut- 
ter's Ball.'' Why not little Carola, the three-year-old brown 
Munich baby Life featured not long ago. Playing the part of an 
angel, little Carola was described as the happiest German movie 
discovery since Marlene Dietrich. 


w # 

SPORTSCOPE * Recent signing of basketeer Nat ''Sweetwater'' 
Clifton, erstwhile Harlem Globe Trotter star center, by white New 
York Knickerbockers will open way for many other top Negro cagesters 
in Jim Crow NBA (National Basketball Association). . . . Among 
the odd income sources which make Jackie Robinson top salary man 
among Negro big league players, is a contract for $2,000 from a 
bubble gum maker. 


CRYSTAL BALL ~*% Sam Jethroe, fleet rookie outfielder with the 
Boston Braves, will be named National League's ''Rookie-of-the- 
Year'' . . . Exodus of big-name Negro jazzmen to Europe will 
cause U.S.A. to lose claim to title of ''world's jazz center'' 
unless bookings and accommodations over here soon change for the 
better . . . Andy Stanfield, Seton Hall College (New Jersey), 
will become the nation's top sprinter by 1951. 
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No-bias policy of new Metropolitan Opera manager 


offers hope to Negroes long denied oppor- 


tunity to sing with noted company 


WHO WILL BE FIRST 
TO CRACK MET OPERA? 


BY ALLAN MORRISON 


EGRO aspirants to stardom with 
N the Metropolitan Opera Com- 

pany, the zenith of music’s 
highest fraternity, today have more 
hope of realizing their dream than 
since 1872 when colored Americans 
first proved they were capable of op- 
eratic performance. 

Negro musical history was made 
that year when an organization known 
as the Colored Opera Company, and 
directed by a John Epista, produced 
Eichberg’s The Doctor of Alcantara 
in Lincoln Hall, Washington, D. C. 
The group gave only two perform- 
ances which were not enthusiastically 
received by the capital’s music critics. 
What was significant about the event, 
however, was not the quality of the 
performances, which was admittedly 
somewhat under the usual profession- 
al standards, but the fact that Negro 
singers and musicians had quietly en- 
tered an area of music which for a 
number of reasons had been closed 
to them for centuries. 
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This inauspicious debut of the Ne- 
gro in opera in America occurred 
barely seven years after Lincoln’s 
Emancipation Proclamation ended 
chattel slavery, so it can be argued 
that Negro singers had little time in 
which to prepare themselves for the 
exacting standards required by opera. 
A backward glance will reveal that 
in the 85 years that have passed since 
Lincoln signed the document freeing 
the slaves, only a small handful of 
Negro singers in this country have 
earned top critical acceptance in the 
operatic field. Negro participation in 
this which is traditionally the most 
advanced of the vocal arts has been 
pitifully weak and has generally been 
confined to segregated opera compa- 
nies, usually of inferior quality. 

No Negro has ever appeared in 
any role with the Metropolitan Opera 
although it now appears that the 
chances of qualified colored artists 
making the grade are immeasurably 
brighter. Last April, Rudolf Bing, 
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the new general manager of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Association, placed 
himself on record as determined to 
follow a no-bias policy in selecting 
singers for the Metropolitan. Mr. 
Bing made this dramatic announce- 
ment in an interview broadcast over 
the Columbia Broadcasting System 
during the intermission of a concert 
by the New York Philharmonic Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Questioned on the 
matter of employing Negro singers 
to sing with the Met, Bing said: “My 
personal attitude toward Negro sing- 
ers has already been demonstrated 
when in 1947 I invited Todd Duncan 
to give a recital at my first Edinburgh 
festival. As far as the Metropolitan 
Opera is concerned I can only repeat 
that I shall be happy to engage Negro 
singers if I can find the right voice 
for the right part.” 

Bing’s statement, which was widely 
quoted, set off feverish speculation 
in the Negro press giving renewed 
hope to dozens of Negro singers to 
whom an engagement with the Metro. 
politan would be heaven itself. 

Feeling that the Negro press had 
misinterpreted his statement, the new 
Met manager refused at first to en- 
large upon his cryptic radio announce- 
ment. “I didn’t know what I was 
getting into,” Bing told a reporter 
just before leaving on a three-months’ 
tour of Europe. “I will not exclude 
anyone because he is colored. Nor 
will I engage anyone because he is 
colored. It is not my job to further 
the Negroes’ cause, however sympa- 
thetic I may be. It is my job to run 
the Met. I intend to do this on the 
basis of quality only. I am not strain- 
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ing every muscle to find Negro sing- 
ers. I am looking for the best, re- 
gardless of race or creed.” 

There is no possibility of a Negro 
artist appearing during the forth- 
coming Metropolitan season; the 
1950-51 season has been fully pro- 
grammed and all singers engaged. 
No Negro will be included in next 
season’s Met roster, but this does not 
mean that none will be seen at the 
old Metropolitan Opera House in 
seasons to come. If Mr. Bing sticks 
by his pronouncement and auditions 
carefully and impartially all singers 
trying for parts in operas staged by 
America’s leading opera company 
there is a good possibility that before 
long Met audiences will be applaud- 
ing vigorously outstanding perform- 
ances by Negro singers in such roles 
as ““Tanio” from Pagliacci, ‘‘Escamil- 
lo” from Carmen, or the king in 
Boris Godunov by Moussorgsky. 
There are Negroes singing today who 
can do these roles and do them well. 
Will they receive a chance to sing 
them with the Met? 

For many years now the Metropol- 
itan Opera has been the target of un- 
abashed charges that it discriminated 
against Negro singers. Demands have 
steadily been made that the Metro- 
politan lower its alleged racial bar- 
riers and allow talented Negro art- 
ists to share the fame and wealth that 
come with stardom in a company that 
has for so long enjoyed world-wide 
prestige. What are the facts con- 
cerning exclusion of Negroes from 
the Met? Before Rudolf Bing made 
his now famous statement no Metro- 
politan Opera Association official had 
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ever spoken for the record on the 
thorny issue of color. 

Many have been quick to assume 
that the absence of dark faces from 
the Met’s roster of singers patently 
proved the existence of a color bar. 
Such an assumption may have been 
accurate. It is true that lesser opera 
companies in other American cities 
have coldly turned aside a number 
of Negro singers whose talents were 
undoubtedly equal to the standards of 
these groups. The Metropolitan, 
which draws its talent from the en- 
tire world, presents a slightly differ- 
ent picture. 

With its international reputation 
and high salaries, the Met has had 
little difficulty luring Europe’s top 
Opera artists to this country. Its mu- 
sical standards are unquestionably 
among the highest in the operatic 
world. With very few exceptions 
Metropolitan managers have set al- 
most celestial standards for its lead- 
ing artists. Above all, a Metropoli- 
tan star almost inevitably must come 
to a featured place on the stage of 
the West 39th Street opera house via 
exceptional training and extensive op- 
era experience in Europe. 

Very few Negro singers aspiring 
to grand opera careers can claim the 
European background and training 
considered so important to success 
with the Metropolitan. Lillian Evanti 
and Caterina Jarboro are among the 
few who had studied and performed 
in Europe, but are believed beyond 
the peak of their careers. Twenty 
years ago Madame Evanti sang the 
roles of Lakme and Violetta from 
La Traviata in Nice, Turin, Palermo 
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and Milan, with considerable distinc- 
tion. Miss Jarboro, a soprano, sang 
a fine Aida in 1930 in the Piccinni 
Theatre, Milan, and in 1933 sang a 
well-received Aida with the late bar- 
itone Jules Bledsoe in the role of 
Amonasro. 


Whenever the Metropolitan’s color 
bar, real or imagined, has been dis- 
cussed in the Negro press, interest has 
invariably centered on Marian An- 
derson, acclaimed by many as the 
world’s greatest living singer. The 
case of Miss Anderson has often been 
cited as proof that the Metropolitan 
Opera bars Negro singers regardless 
of their talent. True, she has never 
been invited to appear with the Met- 
ropolitan and was quoted as saying 
last April 20 in comment on Ru- 
dolf Bing’s statement that she would 
consider it an honor to sing on the 
Metropolitan Opera stage. What is 
often overlooked here is an obvious 
fact to trained musicians and opera 
experts. Miss Anderson’s supreme 
talent has been developed for the con- 
cert stage. She has no_ operatic 
training or experience, and it would 
probably take her years to master one 
leading role in a Wagnerian opera 
like Tristan und Isolde. The degree 
of specialization in opera is sometimes 
staggering to the uninitiated. The 
famous Mary Garden, trained in the 
French school of opera, once told an 
interviewer that it would take five 
years to fully learn a German opera. 
The transition from concert technique 
to opera would be immense—and fi- 
nancially unrealistic even for so 
massive a talent as Marian Ander- 
son’s. When pressed to comment on 
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Bing’s statement of last April, the 
gracious Miss Anderson said wisely 
though perhaps a little too modestly: 
“Of course, there are many other per- 
sons who would like to appear there 
as well, many of them perhaps more 
talented than myself.” 

No intelligent authority on music 
would be so rash as to suggest that 
Miss Anderson cannot sing operatic 
roles. The facts of musical life clear- 
ly show that it is not easy, or wise, for 
a concert singer, however great, to 
plunge into opera without the vital 
background it requires. Every now 
and then a great concert artist comes 
along possessed of an almost equal 
facility to sing Wagnerian operas. 
Kirsten Flagstad is such a singer. 
Mme. Flagstad will sing with the 
Metropolitan next season, appearing 
in heavy Wagnerian roles. 

If for these reasons Marian Ander- 
son will not be the first Negro singer 
to crack the Met, there are a number 
of other fine artists who must be con- 
sidered by Mr. Bing in his search for 
“the right voice for the right part.” 
Todd Duncan, who scored a great 
success in the Broadway musical hit 
Lost in the Stars last season, might 
be termed the Negro singer most eli- 
gible for grand opera. He is pri- 
marily a concert singer with substan- 
tial successes to his credit in Aus- 
tralia and Europe. He has had opera 
offers but not in his native land; dur- 
ing a 1947 European tour he was 
approached by several opera mana- 
gers with invitations to appear in op- 
eras in France, Italy and Germany. 
He accepted none of these. Duncan 
is familiar with the roles of Tanio 
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pany. 


from Pagliacci, and Escamill!o from 
Carmen which he sang with an all- 
white opera company in 1946 at the 
New York City Civic Center. 

Many critics agree that two young 
Negro singers, Camilla Williams and 
Muriel Rahn, can step into the role 
of Aida—without makeup since the 
title role is that of an Ethiopian prin- 
cess—and sing the part brilliantly. 
Miss Rahn, an experienced concert 
artist, has sung Aida with the San 
Carlo Opera Co. at the Boston Op- 
era House, twice in New York, and 
in Washington in April, 1949, 
with the National Negro Opera Com- 
To make her claim to the 
role complete, she sang it at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House itself on Dec. 
26, 1948, doing the opera’s second 
act finale in concert form on a pro- 
gram that included such Met stars as 
Lawrence Tibbett, and Jussi Bjoer- 
ling. 

Miss Williams performs extremely 
well as Aida but her outstanding op- 
era piece is Madame Butterfly in 
which she sings the role of Cho Cho 
San. Geraldine Farrar, herself one 
of the greatest stars of the Metropol- 
itan, has called Camilla Williams “one 
of the great ‘Butterflies’ of our time.” 

To play opposite them Miss Rahn 
or Miss Williams could have one of 
the best young baritones in America 
today, Lawrence Winters, who has 
proved his flair for the role of Amo- 
nasro, the Ethiopian king. Winters 
has done this part several times in 
New York. As a member of the New 
York City Opera Company, Winters 
has given polished performances in 
The Love for Three Oranges, Turan- 
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dot, Tales of Hoffman, and others. 
He is definitely one of the most likely 
Negro prospects for a berth with the 
Met during the next few years. 

Paul Robeson, who is still one of 
the world’s great bassos, cannot pos- 
siby be left out of any listing of Ne- 
gro candidates for Met opera roles. 
He qualifies easily both for superb 
acting and singing talents. His mu- 
sical career has been seriously dam- 
aged by the Cold War and the result- 
ant unpopularity of his political out- 
look. But if Rudolf Bing can rise 
above the political passions of the 
moment, he might well consider the 
towering Robeson as a possible lead 
‘na future Met production of Mous- 
sourgsky’s Boris Godunov. 

It has also been pointed out by 
music-lovers that Dorothy Maynor, 
an established concert star, might per- 
haps be considered for Lowise on the 
strength of her ravishing interptation 
of Depuis les Jours from that opera, 
and one of the most successful pieces 
‘n the Maynor repertoire. However, 
one critic tartly commented: “One aria 
unfortunately, does not make an op- 
era singer.” | 

There are other Negro singers 
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whose talents deserve consideration 
by the Metropolitan. Ellabelle Da- 
vis, Edward Lee Tyler, Carol Brice, 
Charles Holland, Helen Thigpen and 
Helen Phillips are all artists with a 
great deal to say and the equipment 
to say it eloquently. William War- 
field, a handsome World War II vet- 
eran with a magnificent baritone voice 
and excellent training, is perhaps the 
latest Negro singer of exceptional 
promise to arrive. His New York 
debut last Spring was little short of 
sensational. His great versatility in- 
dicates a possible career in opera. 

Metropolitan auditions for the 
1951-52 season will begin Sept. 1. It 
is known that a number of Negro 
singers have requested auditions, 
though their names are being with- 
held by the Metropolitan Opera As- 
sociation. A spokesman for the Met- 
ropolitan said that most of the Negro 
applicants are not well known. “A 
few have reputations,” the spokes- 
man disclosed, but would say no 
more. The 1951-52 opera season will 
reveal how many, if any, of these 
hopefuls possess ‘the right voice for 
the right part.” 
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Most important Negro institution 
has lowest educational requirements 


ANYONE CAN 
START A CHURCH 


BY JAMES GOODRICH 


church is the most important 
institution in the Negro world. 

Yet almost any Tom, Dick or 
Harry can start one. Only noticeable 
obstacle to a person setting up a place 
of worship of his own in a Negro 
community is the task of getting rec- 
ognition as a minister. But even that 
snot a tough hurdle by current stand- 
ards of the ecclesiastical order. 

There are no state or local laws in 
ihe U.S. to govern by license those 
who aspire, justifiably or not, to 
preach the gospel, even though the 
ministry is generally considered a 
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profession. Nor are there any clearly 
defined educational requirements for 
prospective preachers in the various 
national denominations. 

Chief requisite to becoming a min- 
ister in most sects which claim mem- 
bership of the 6,000,000 church- 
going Negroes (13 percent of the 
nation’s total church body) is a “‘call 
to preach from God.” This “‘call” 
as practiced has many times been 
nothing more than an expression of 
plain hysteria or self-inspiration. Yet 
rare is the case of a person who fails 
to convince church fathers in Negro 
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congregations that his “calling” is 
real. 

If such an aspirant to the ministry 
should not happen to get the blessing 
of an established denomination, he 
can always turn to one sure-fire al- 
ternative: the street corners of every 
major U.S. city. Here daily self- 
styled ministers, mostly ignorant and 
illiterate, make their debut in cere- 
monies which often border on the 
ridiculous. 

“Jack-leg’” preachers, as they are 
commonly called, find green pastures 
among Negroes who admittedly are 
great supporters of churches. Cur- 
rently the number of Negro churches 
stands at about 40,000, an amazing 
increase of some 2,000 over the same 
figure less than 15 years ago. 

The total of Negro churches in 
proportion to the whole colored pop- 
ulation of the U.S. is more than the 
same percentage for whites. In Dixie, 
there is a church for every 178 adult 
Negroes as compared with one per 
340 adult whites. 

Church memberships of Negroes, 
proportionately more than that of 
whites, frequently numbers as many 
as 2,000 in a single congregation. 

Because the Negro church has the 
support of enthusiastic worshippers 
it has been able to operate like a big 
business. Its property is estimated at 
$250,000,000, its annual expenses at 
a figure well above the previous high 
of $43,024,256 as reported by colored 
churches in 1926. 

The Negro church building in the 
South is often better than the schools, 
since Negroes build their own 
churches while their schools are 
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mostly built by whites at little cost, 

The big business operation of the 
Negro church is the germ which at. 
tracts to the ministry those street. 
corner preachers who are primarily 
seeking an escape from manual labor, 
Unfortunately; scores of these men 
have met with unusual luck in their 
pursuits. 

Natural outgrowth of the street 
meeting is the ‘‘storefront’’ church, so 
named because it usually represents 
a meeting place in an abandoned store 
which can be rented for little or noth- 
ing. 

The “storefront” church is an adap. 
tation of the small rural place of wor- 
ship to big city life and is a product 
of the poorer colored areas in the 
North. It appeals mostly to the Ne- 
gro of southern birth who carries over 
with him a traditional desire for self- 
expression, social contacts, a chance 
to shout freely or clap hands. 

Here he seeks an answer to the dis- 
ruption of his family life, the loss of 
friends and neighbors who once gave 
him a sense of ‘‘belonging”’ to a social 
group below the Mason-Dixon Line. 
These things he does not find in the 
large city church. 

The “‘storefront” church has a tre: 
mendous following. At least 75 per 
cent of the nearly 500 churches in 
Chicago’s Negro community are of 
this fugacious character. Three of 
the Windy City’s top Negro ministers 
were able to build fabulous temples 
on the South Side from the support 
church-goers gave them in 
front’ churches. 

The type of preacher who has been 
most successful with the “storefront” 
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church has usually employed a -dra- 
matic and rhythmic delivery that flows 
with buoyancy, unabashed expressive- 
ness, excitement and a flair for the 
mystic. He has been able to play 
upon the feelings of his congregation 
with his powerful orations and color- 
ful personality. Often he is referred 
to as a ‘muscle preacher’’ because he 
does not write and read his text but 
depends wholly on the inspiration of 
the occasion. His sermon is com- 
monly known as one with ‘‘gravy,” 
not dry. 

Encouraged by the ease with which 
many of these churches have caught 
on with the public, some ‘‘jack-leg” 
preachers set themselves up as mes- 
siahs. One such person in Cleveland 
styles himself, “The Almighty Pro- 
phet,”” and preaches in a house which 
he showily calls the ‘Almighty 
Church.” 

The church was established, ex- 
plains the Ohio prophet, on ‘a com- 
mission from God. HE has chosen 
me to work a supreme wonder work 
in your day and such a work that you 
will in no wise believe it, though I 
declare it unto you. I tell you as a 
people that there is nothing that is 
impossible for God and I to do.” 

Perhaps the most rapid success of 
all self-styled prophets was that of 
the “Black Messiah’’"—Elder Rober- 
son—who set up his temple in Har- 
lem a few years ago. 

Shortly after throwing open the 
doors to his church in an old house, 
Roberson announced to eager ears 
that all those who followed him 
would never die. His flock mush- 
roomed. 
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Roberson was later arrested on two 
serious charges: grand larceny in New 
Jersey on the first, harboring young 
girls in New York on the second. 

Preachers who find their way into 
the ministry by setting up independ- 
ent sects generally adopt weird la- 
bels for their congregations. Typical 
are the Metaphysical Church of the 
Divine Investigation, Prophet Bess, 
Tabernacle of the Congregation of 
the Disciples of the Kingdom and 
Saints of the Solid Rock of Holiness. 

The cults, always springing up, are 
many in Negro church circles now. A 
fifth of all the Negro churches in 
Chicago are of the many “holiness” 
denominations, another 10th of the 
“spiritualist” belief. Also in the Mid- 
western city can be found numerous 
other temples of cults or sects, na- 
tionalistic in orientation. 

Success of new church doctrines 
among Negroes, many experts feel, 
is due to four compulsions, “the su- 
pernatural being, the personality of 
the leader, relief from physical and 
mental illness and race conscious- 
ness.” 

Women who have been deserted 
by their husbands or have other ir- 
regular marital relations are the big- 
gest supporters of virgin sects with 
their big emphasis on emotionalism. 

The inadequacy of many Negro 
pastors shows up unmistakably in 
their sermons. One recent analysis 
of 100 sermons by colored ministers 
revealed that 54 of them were pre- 
dominantly about the next world, 20 
highly doctrinal and only 26 practi- 
cal or dealing with actual life prob- 
lems. 
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This lack of sufficient emphasis on 
things practical is constantly a criti- 
cism of colored preachers by the more 
intellectual Negro church-goer. But 
some Negro ministers do not seem 
to mind. 

Explains one preacher in Savannah, 
Georgia, where there are reputedly 90 
Negro churches, 100 active preachers 
and another 100 jack-legs: 

“All we preachers is supposed to 
do is preach the Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ and Him crucified, and 
that’s all.” 

The source for the text of a Negro 
“storefront’’ preacher was once given 
as ‘‘the two-eyed chapter of the one- 
eyed John,” which when translated 
means the second chapter of First 
John. 

The fast rate with which persons 
of all stripes can start a church to- 
day is cause for alarm, think some 
learned students of church ideology, 
pointing chiefly to the ineptness of 
many munisters now practicing. 

More than three out of four colored 
preachers have neither college nor 
seminary training. In rural areas, 83 
per cent are non-college-graduates ; 
in urban centers, 62 per cent. Almost 
three out of five rural pastors were 


only. graduates of grammar schools. 

Fortunately there are now signs 
that point to the passing of the old- 
fashioned, illiterate Negro preacher 
with his emotional sermon. Some Ne- 
gro church groups, notably the Con- 
gregational, Episcopalian and Presby- 
terian, do not hire a minister who is 
not educated. Other sects, including 
the 4,000,000 Baptists, largest of all 
Negro church groups, are slowly but 
surely adopting the practice. 

The trend is marked by an increase 
in the number of Negroes enrolled 
at accredited seminaries. Currently 
that figure is believed to be far in 
excess of the high of 254 Negroes 
who were registered in religious 
schools about 10 years ago. 

Complete solution to the problem 
of inept preachers and their rash for 
starting churches might be found in 
the predictions of some close observ- 
ers who foresee a fully integrated 
church in the not too distant future. 
Omens one of these, Morehouse Col- 
lege President Benjamin E. Mays, 
“There will be no Negro church in 
the year 2000 and there will be no 
white church. There will exist only 
Christian churches.” 
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East Meets Westerner 
. death and disaster, good 


things, too, come in triplicate. 

In less than 10 days I shook a 
royai hand, nearly ran into a U. S. 
president and rode out to Lake Suc- 
cess with Mrs. FDR. I also have 
gained three pounds, had another 
birthday and got stuck in a revolving 
door, just in case my lot sounds too 
glamorous. 

Let us begin this session with the 
begum—the Begum Sahiba of Pakis- 
tan, that is. She was coming to Wen- 
dell Phillips that day, and the whole 
school was in a dither. Not a teacher 
nor a student (some 3,000) in the all- 
Negro Chicago high school was more 
excited—or proud—than their be- 
loved leader, Mrs. Maudelle Bous- 
field, the Windy City’s only Negro 
high school principal. 

It was Mrs. Bousfield’s letter to 
the State Department that brought the 
exotic wife of Pakistan’s Premier 
Liaquat Ali Khan to Phillips, the first 
American school visited during the 
royal party’s two month goodwill 
tour of this country. 

Such things come to a student body 
only once in a lifetime. To Mrs. 
Bousfield, widow of the well-known 
physician, Col. M. O. Bousfield, it 
was a final triumph before her retire- 
ment after 29 years spent in the Chi- 
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Bell’s Lettres 


BY ERA BELL THOMPSON oeseserererererererene2090900 


cago public school system. For me it 
was one of those unusual assignments 
that brighten the sad life of a poor 
girl reporter. 

As the magic hour drew near, the 
excitement increased. The school’s 
crack R. O. T. C. band, ramrod stiff 
in their smart outfits, played martial 
airs outside the old south side insti- 
tution. Students put aside (without 
too much effort) all thought of after- 
noon classes. People from the neigh- 
borhood flocked to the scene. Few 
of them knew that Pakistan was the 
new India state and that the word 
“begum” meant “lady of rank,” but 
when the official cars arrived with 
motorcycle escort, they sensed that 
something big was taking place. 

The police cleared a path and a 
beautiful little olive-skinned woman 
emerged from one of the cars. Her 
tiny figure was draped in a grey silk 
gharara (gown), her raven hair was 
half covered by the grey chiffon 
dupatta (veil), and both garments 
were edged in purple satin embroid- 
ery. Fabulous amethyst earrings 
hung from her delicate ears. She 
looked at the eager faces and smiled 
her pleasure. 

Joined by Mrs. Bousfield and a 
Phillips guard of honor, the Pakistan 
party walked up the broad steps and 


Wendell Phillips Principal Maudelle Bousfield 


and guest, Begum Liaquat Ali Khan of Pakistan 


entered the school. Cameras and 
newsreels clicked, students surged in 
and closed me out. 

A delightful assembly program was 
given added importance by flood 
lights, reporters and blue-coated po- 
licemen at every door. Flustered by 
the royal presence, one youngster of- 
fered the wrong hand when pre- 
senting the begum with a bouquet of 
American beauty roses. The student 
MC got half way through the difficult 
name of Begum Liaquat Ali Khan 
and gave up. A young dancer, sum- 
moned by the honored guest, care- 
fully brushed her sleek bangs and 
reddened her pert lips. When the 
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gracious lady mounted the stage and 
responded in beautiful, precise Eng- 
lish, she literally brought down the 
school house. 

In a little while it was all over. 
The begum, first lady of 80,000,000 
citizens of the world’s largest Moslem 
state, posed for pictures with the 
dancers, shook hands with each 
teacher—and one renegade reporter 
—then reluctantly left the happiest 
student body in the world. 

It was a sad goodbye for everyone 
except Mrs. Bousfield, who leaves 
soon on an around-the-world tour. 

One of her most important stops 
will be Pakistan? 
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In George Junior Republic, unique youth center. 


kids of disparate races and religious 
backgrounds work out own problems 


TEEN-AGE 
TOWN 


BY HENRY LA COSSITT 


Reprinted from Collier's 


T WAS a little more than a week 
before the election and the presi- 
dent was looking back over his 

administration. “I think it was suc- 
cessful, on the whole,” he said. “We 
made progress. We improved things.” 
He looked at me through his glasses 
and smiled ruefully. “Of course, 
there’s the deficit. Even with our 
economizing and reduction of per- 
sonnel, there’s the deficit. That's be- 
cause tax collections didn’t keep up 
with our spending.” 

I reminded the president respect- 
fully that such was the usual cause 
of deficits—more outgo than income 
—and he said: 

“But it really wasn’t our fault. 
Taxes must be collected before March 
15, but the former secretary of the 
treasury—it’s the secretary's job, you 
know, to collect the taxes—left the 
republic without doing his duty. They 
represent such a large part of the gov- 
ernment’s income that we're in the 
red. The next administration will 
have to make it up. There’s around 
$500.” 
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The president’s name is Pete. He 
is 17 years old, of Puerto Rican par- 
entage, has black hair and lively dark 
eyes and runs the smallest republic 
in the world, under a constitution 
modeled after that of the United 
States. 

Pete’s little nation is 550 acres in 
area and has a population of between 
100 and 125 most of the time. Its 
citizens are between 12 and 21 years 
of age. Its name: The George Junior 
Republic. 

“The place is a manufactory of 
citizens,” Theodore Roosevelt once 
wrote of it, and a more recent Roose- 
velt—Franklin Delano—thought so 
much of the little nation within a 
nation that he once headed the com- 
mittee that was raising funds for its 
support. 

Go northeast along the road to 
Cortland and Syracuse from Ithaca, 
New York, in Tompkins County, and 
you come across the republic, which 
lies, appropriately, next to a village 
called Freeville. In fact, Freeville is 
the republic’s post-office address. 


You are 1,200 feet above the sea. 
Just over the hills are Cornell Uni- 
versity and the fabulously blue wa- 
ters of Cayuga Lake; a little up the 
way toward Syracuse, David Harum 
swapped horses and became an Amer- 
ican legend, and all around are the 
rolling mountains of York State— 
some of them 1,000 feet above you— 
through which, in an earlier day, 
roamed the Iroquois, who formed 
under the great chief, Hiawatha, the 
League of the Five Nations, the first 
republic on the North American con- 
tinent. 

William R. George, a manufacfur- 
er of boxes for jewelry, founded the 
George junior Republic back in 1895, 
although he had been bringing chil- 
dren to the vicinity some years before 
that as part of the activities of the 
Fresh Air Fund of the New York 
Tribune. Mr. George—who is known 
to this day as Daddy, as his wife, 
who is still living in the republic, is 
known as Mrs. Daddy—was born in 
the hills near the republic in the com- 
munity of West Dryden. He loved 
the country. Also, he loved children, 
and it was natural that he should 
bring them to his homeland, which 
I was fortunate enough to see in its 
autumn dress. 

President Pete, looking out over the 
russets and golds and scarlets and 
purples of the mountains, said, ‘The 
city stinks.” He should know. He 
comes from East Fourteenth Street 
in New York City, not far from Sec- 
ond Avenue. 

Because the city stank to earlier 
Petes, Daddy George brought them to 
Freeville for the summer, where they 
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lived in tents and ate food contrib- 
uted by the farmers of the commu- 
nity. At the start, they were also 
given clothing contributed by the peo- 
ple of the community — hand-me- 
downs, but stuff such as the waifs 
from New York City’s teeming slums 
had never seen. Then Daddy George 
noticed that they were squabbling 
and fighting over the clothes like the 
beggars they might become, if they 
continued on charity. So he stopped 
the fighting and held one of the suits 
up before them. 

“Which one of you,” he asked, 
“will work for this?” 

There was silence as this entirely 
novel proposition was weighed. Fi- 
nally one of the kids spoke up: “I 
will,” and Daddy George put him to 
work around the camp. The boy 
worked until he had earned the suit, 
in Daddy’s estimation, and it was 
given to him. Then and there one 
of the cardinal principles of the camp 
that was to become the George Junior 
Republic was established: “Nothing 
without Labor.” 

But the very first day the boy had 
his suit, it was stolen from him. 
With tears streaming down his 
cheeks, he confronted the group. “Do 
you think it’s right,” he cried furi- 
ously, “for a kid who don’t work to 
steal from a kid who does?” 

It was a great satisfaction to Daddy 
George that it didn’t take them long 
to answer that one. There was a 
shrill chorus of ‘“‘noes,” and the thief 
was sought out by the boys them- 
selves, brought to book, and the suit 
returned. Another cardinal principle 
of the group was established that 
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day: ‘‘Self-government’’—applied for 
the first time to a children’s organiza- 
tion. Shortly thereafter the George 
Junior Republic was founded. 

Almost 55 years have gone by since 
then. Daddy George is gone—he 
died in 1936—but his idea flourishes. 
From Israel, from China, from Bra- 
zil, from Chile and the American 
Zone in Germany, from almost every 
state in the Union come requests for 
details of how the republic works, 
because others want to apply the sys- 
tem in dealing with children. 

Not delinquent children. As Dr. 
Alexander Forbes, the distinguished 
Harvard scientist who is president of 
the George Junior Republic Associa- 
tion, Inc., puts it: “There are no de- 
linquent children, unless you mean 
that all children are delinquent in one 
way or another. And as for problem 
children—just what is a problem 
child? Isn’t yours?” 

Call them children whose prob- 
lems of adjustment to the world have 
become too much for them. You'll 
be right then. That's exactly what 
they are. Solving those problems is 
the republic’s job. 

Daddy George’s son-in-law, Don- 
ald T. Urquhart, executive director 
of the republic, who has been on the 
staff for 25 years, says: ‘The idea 
is to create an environment in which 
the greatest contribution can be made 
to the child.” 

With the founding of the repub- 
lic, Daddy George brought in girls, 
on the theory that without them it 
would not be a normal community. 
The boys and girls are admitted on 
the basis of whether they need what 
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the republic has to offer, whether the 
republic can make any contribution 
to them, and whether the boy or girl 
is capable of making the adjustment 
necessary to live in the republic. Each 
case is carefully investigated before 
the child is admitted. 

It costs about $2,000 a year for 
each child citizen of the republic. 
Approximately one third of this is 
paid by the parents or the agency 
sending the child. The rest of the 
cost is borne by the George Junior 
Republic Association, a nonprofit cor- 
poration of 4,000 contributing mem- 
bers. 

The children fall into three cate- 
gories: those who come of their own 
volition, those whose parents want 
them to come, and those to whom the 
republic has been recommended by 
various agencies as a place to solve 
their problems. No one is forced to 
come. In fact, the republic will not 
admit any child unless he himself 
consents to it. 

Some come joyously, some indiffer- 
ently, some reluctantly. There was 
Lew, from New York’s Bronx. “I 
read about it,” he said, ‘‘and liked 
what I read. I wasn’t getting along 
and I didn’t like the way I lived, so 
I asked to come up here.” 

Lew’s getting along now and likes 
the life he leads. He’s attorney gen- 
eral of the republic and a fine foot- 
ball player. 

As for John, he didn’t care much 
one way or the other, when he came 
to the republic. The courts had rec- 
ommended that he go there, the courts 
in his home town on Long Island. 
There had been some stealing. ‘They 
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sent me up here to learn the value 
of money,” John said, ‘‘and I guess 
I have.” John grinned as he said 
that, because he’s now the secre- 
tary of the treasury, and money is his 
job. 

Then there was Ty. We didn’t 
meet Ty, but he’s legendary at the 
republic. Ty didn’t want to go there. 
He didn’t want to do anything, in 
fact, but finally and grudgingly he 
consented to come. At the time he 
was in a state institution. 

Ty was the son of a prosperous 
farmer in central New York and 
had two brothers and two sisters. His 
father was a prominent citizen and 
respected in the community as was 
everybody else in the family—except 


be 
Ty got kicked out of school. He 
fought with his fellow students, he 
assaulted teachers, he ran away, but 
because Ty’s dad was a stanch citizen 
of the community he was readmitted 
to the school after each expulsion, 
until the teachers rebelled. Either 
Ty went or they did. Ty went. 
Ty threw a knife at one of his sis- 
ters. Fortunately he missed her, but 
one Sunday morning the family was 
going to church and all of them were 
in the car except Ty, ready to go. 
Ty’s father sounded the horn and 
when the boy still didn’t come he 
went to see what was the matter. 
He was halfway up the walk to the 
house, when the front door burst 
open and Ty rushed out. “You un- 
printable!” he snarled at his father. 
“Don’t blow your unprintable horn 
at me!” 
Ty swung, broke his father’s nose. 
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The courts finally said there was 
nothing to do but send Ty to an in- 
stitution, which they did, as a mental 
case (diagnosis: dementia praecox), 
and it was then that the family went 
to see Don Urquhart. 

Now ordinarily, of course, the re- 
public won't take a boy like Ty. They 
can't afford to, because they have no 
psychiatric facilities, but there were 
things in Ty’s case history that puz- 
zled Don Urquhart. The time he 
passed a Regents’ French examina- 
tion, for instance, when he hadn't 
taken any French in school. He'd 
been kicked out of the class at the 
beginning of school, but he had stud- 
ied the language at home, and he'd 
learned more than was taught in the 
class. No dementia there, certainly. 
Don Urquhart took Ty against the 
unanimous opinion of his staff. 

At first it seemed he’d made a mis- 
take. Ty wouldn’t work. He was 
promptly arrested for vagrancy and 
became a ward of the government as 
provided for by the republic’s law. 
He wouldn't go to school. 

Now Don Urquhart had noticed 
that Ty would have had a nice smile 
had it not been for his grotesque, 
snaggle-toothed appearance. The boy’s 
two front teeth were missing, but he 
wouldn't talk about it when Don Ur- 
quhart brought up the subject.  Fi- 
nally, on a hunch, the director sent 
Ty to the dentist, who discovered a 
remarkable thing: the two missing 
teeth, perfect in every respect, were 
still embedded in Ty’s gums. They 
simply had not grown out. 

The dentist said they would, 
though, if Ty would massage his 
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gums with his fingers. With some 
persuasion by Don Urquhart, the boy 
began to do this. Although he back- 
slid profanely now and then, because 
he thought he looked silly with his 
fingers in his mouth, he continued 
the massaging, and finally a thin line 
of white began to show along the 
gums. 

Ty’s missing teeth were growing 
out as the dentist had said they would, 
and as they grew out, Ty seemed to 
grow with them. As his appearance 
became normal, so did Ty. He was 
a freak no longer; he was grotesque 
no longer, so. he didn’t act the part 
any more. Ty's problem had been 
as simple as that. 

He became a fine student, a model 
worker on the republic’s farm, a lead- 
er among the citizens, and finally he 
left to be graduated from the high 
school from which he had been ex- 
pelled. Meanwhile, he had become 
a good son and brother. 

From high school, Ty went on to 
be graduated in the upper third of 
his class at Cornell, in agriculture. 
The war had started, and Ty joined 
the Air Forces and became a pilot. 
As I said earlier, I didn’t meet Ty, 
and I never will. His body lies with 
his plane somewhere in the lunar 
glaciers among the titanic ranges of 
Central Asia, where they fell on one 
of his many trips over the Hump. 
(Incidentally, over 200 Junior Repub- 
lic citizens saw service in the various 
armed forces, and Mrs. Daddy George 
kept up an active correspondence 
with each of them.) 

I met others, though, besides those 
mentioned. There's Cindy, the black- 
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haired, dark-eyed daughter of a 
world-famous artist, who'd had a lit- 
tle trouble getting adjusted to other 
children. She'd been tutored all her 
life, and hadn’t had much social expe- 
rience. She's doing better now, al- 
though she still has occasional re- 
lapses into temper and did get into 
a rather serious scrape toward the 
end of my stay. Cindy likes to wait 
on the table at the Urquhart’s and’ 
make money that way. 

There's Hank, the druggist’s son 
from Buffalo, who couldn’t get along 
with his father; Rada, the little blond 
girl of Ukrainian family, from New 
York’s East Side, whose father asked 
the republic to take her in because 
his wife had died and he couldn't 
look after her; Marianna from Bos- 
ton, who comes from a broken home 
and who speaks in a delicate voice 
with a Scotch accent, a never-never 
voice, like that of a character in Peter 
Pan. 

I danced with Marianna at the fall 
formal. ‘I used to feel like I didn’t 
belong,” she told me in that lilting 
voice, “but here—it’s just wonder- 
ful.” Marianna has dark red hair and 
expressive green eyes and she does 
interpretive gypsy dances. She also 
sings in the church choir. (The 
church is nonsectarian and boys and 
girls serve as assistant pastors, dea- 
cons and choir. One of the teach- 
ers is the minister, and the organist 
is a professional from near-by Ith- 
aca. Over-all church attendance, by 
the way, is about 95 per cent of the 
population. Catholic children attend 
Mass ia Dryden.) 

There's Don, the Negro boy, whose 
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family is the only colored one in his 
little home town in New York State. 
Don came to the republic because, he 
told me, ‘I guess I didn’t act like I 
should, and the court recommended 
me.” Don was running for vice- 
president, he sings in the choir and 
he’s the star of the football team. 

The republic plays six-man foot- 
ball and competes in other sports in 
the Tri-County Conference. It won 
the conference sportsmanship award 
last year. Jerry, a seaman’s boy from 
Staten Island, who lived in foster 
homes all his life until he came to 
the republic, is president this year of 
the Conference Student Council. 

The conference is composed of 11 
public schools in Tompkins, Che- 
mung and Tioga counties. The re- 
public’s school, of course, is classified 
as public and is subject to the educa- 
tion laws of New York. 

There’s the son of a New York 
millionaire; there’s the child who 
doesn’t even know who his parents 
are; there are children from reeking 
slums and children from divided 
homes and children with no home at 
all: Protestant children, Catholic chil- 
dren, Jewish children, colored chil- 
dren and white children—but no de- 
linquent children, remember. 

“Will you do me a big favor?” 
asked Katherine. Katherine is from 
Boston and she has light blue eyes 
and long, straw-colored hair. She 
intends to follow a musical career 
and even now has a developing so- 
prano voice, which she uses in the 
choir every Sunday. 

I said I would be glad to do her 
a favor. ‘Then please,” said Kather- 
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ine, ‘‘don’t reter to us as delinquents. 
We're not, you know, and it hurts 
the kids to have people think we are. 
We're just trying to work out our 
problems, that’s all.” 

Of those who stay in the republic 
two years or more, 90 per cent work 
out their problems and make the ad- 
justments necessary for them to take 
their normal place in a normal society. 
Once he takes out citizenship papers, 
a child remains a citizen of the re- 
public until he is 21, unless he is 
expelled or severs all this and some 
come back to vote in the elections, 
even after graduation. One such is 
Raymond, the college president's son, 
who lives in Ithaca now and is a car- 
penter, but he isn’t 21 yet, so he came 
back to vote last November. 

Daddy George conceived of the re- 
public as a community where children 
of disparate racial and religious back- 
grounds could work out problems 
suddenly become too big for them 
to cope with. But the republic had 
to be organized. So the first step 
was a constitution, modeled after 
those of the United States and the 
State of New York. The constitu- 
tion was written by two former citi- 
zens; one of them, the republic's 
first president, is now a prominent 
lawyer in Syracuse, the other a news- 
paperman and Pulitzer prize winner. 

The constitution provides for the 
same things that the national Con- 
stitution does: the executive, the judi- 
ciary and the legislative branches of 
the government. There are four 
executives—the president, vice-presi- 
dent, secretary Of state and secretary 
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of the treasury. The president ap- 
points the judge of the courts, who 
sits on all types of cases: civil, feloni- 
ous, Or single misdemeanors. Once ap- 
pointed, he may be removed only by 
impeachment by the legislature— 
which is composed of the entire citi- 
zenship. This is true of the other 
officials, as well. 

The president also appoints—and 
may fire if he pleases—the attorney 
general, who represents the govern- 
ment in all cases, and the commis- 
sioners of public health and public 
welfare. The welfare department is 
provided with a budget voted by the 
legislature, and makes government 
loans to citizens who are in need or 
sick (a citizen can get into financial 
straits just as in adult life) and sup- 
plements the income of the unadjust- 
ed citizen with government funds. 
The commissioner of public health in- 
spects the cottages and others of the 
20 republic buildings for health haz- 
ards, accident risks and so on, and 
may arrest a citizen who disregards 
his direction to clean up his room or 
his person, 

The secretary of state swears in all 
officials, presides at citizenship cere- 
monies, keeps the records of the re- 
public. The secretary of the treasury 
is custodian of the government funds, 
makes disbursements to government 
ofhicials, who are paid for their serv- 
ices, and is supervisor of the Citizens’ 
Bank. The republic's vice-president 
presides at the town meetings, or 
sessions of the legislature, just as Mr. 
Barkley presides in the Senate. When 
I was at the republic the veep was a 
young lady who waited on our table. 
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The Citizens’ Bank has a cashier 
and a clerk and receives deposits from 
the citizens. This money—paper and 
metal—is worth half of what Ameri- 
can money is, and is used exclusively 
within the republic. It is redeemable 
under certain conditions in American 
issue, if the citizen wishes to take a 
trip outside the republic. The paper 
money is printed in the republic's 
print shop, in denominations of one-, 
two-, five- and 10-dollar bills, and the 
coins, of copper alloy, are minted in 
Ithaca. These are pennies, nickels, 
dimes, quarters and half dollars. 

The bank may make loans to citi- 
zens for business enterprises or for 
other reasons, based on actual security 
or reputation. The citizen, by the way, 
may have a savings account or a check- 
ing account but must keep a minimum 
of $20 in republic money on deposit. 
This is to insure that he will at all 
times have money to pay fines, ex- 
penses and so on. The association will 
redeem republic money—called 
“chink” — in national currency when 
a citizen needs outside cash. 

As for the judiciary, the judge 
appoints his subordinates. There are 
two justices of the peace (who order 
arrests and accept bail) the chief of 
police, who is also court bailiff, the 
clerk of the court, the probation ofh- 
cer, arresting officers and so on. 

Make believe? Children at play? 
Hardly. It’s as serious and efficient 
as the court in your home town. 

The judge is Jimmy, an orphan boy 
from Staten Island, who is running 
for president on the Progressive party 
ticket (the other party is the Citizens’ 


party). 
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The chief of police is Hank, the 
buffalo druggist’s son. The attorney 
general is Lew, from the Bronx. 
Almost the entire population of the 
republic is present. 

You rise when Judge Jimmy enters 
the courtroom in his black robe (the 
court is set up in the gymnasium) and 
Bailiff Hank intones: “Hear ye, hear 
ye, hear ye, the court of the George 
Junior Republic is now in session.” 

First case. Trespassing. Entering 
another's room without permission, 
taking owner's scarf and wearing it 
without permission. 

“You've heard the charge,” says 
Judge Jimmy. “How do you plead?” 

“Guilty, Your Honor.” 

“Stand up straight when you ad- 
dress the court.” The prisoner 
straightens up like a soldier before 
his commanding officer. “Why'd you 
do it?” asks Judge Jimmy. 

“T didn’t think he'd mind.” 

“Would you mind if somebody did 
it to you?” 

“No, sir.” 

The judge hesitates only a moment. 
“Well, we can’t encourage it. It is the 
decision of this court that you be 
fined $3. Next case.” 

This is Hank, the chief of police 
and court bailiff. He is Judge.Jimmy’s 
roommate and devoted friend. The 
charge is disorderly conduct. Hank 
walked out of the principal's office 
while he was being disciplined. He 
pleads guilty with an air of resigna- 
tion. 

“Why'd you do it? You were being 
disciplined, weren’t you?” 

“T didn’t think so, Your Honor.” 

“You'd been sent to the principal’s 
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office, hadn't you?” 

“Yes, Your Honor.” 

“And you don’t call that being dis- 
ciplined?” 

“No, Your Honor.” 

“Well, I do!’ snaps Judge Jimmy. 
‘Furthermore, as a republic official, 
you should set an example by your 
conduct. You are fined $7... . Next 
case.” 

This is Fred, the son of a pianist. 
The charge is profanity; the plea, not 
guilty. So a jury is selected; republic 
law stipulates that the jury consist of 
four persons. On hand is a panel of 
four lawyers, who have passed the re- 
public’s bar examination, from which 
a defendant may make a selection, but 
Fred, who wants to be a lawyer, takes 
his own case. He challenges one of 
the jurors summoned by Chief Hank 
and later will call this citizen—a girl 
—as a defense witness. 

The trial begins. Attorney General 
Lew and Fred call their witnesses, 
who are examined and cross-ex- 
amined. The trial hinges on one 
point. Fred admits he said “hell,” 
but republic law says that “damn”’ and 
“hell” may both be used, if not in a 
profane manner, which is to say, if 
not used viciously. 

The attorneys sum up; Judge 
Jimmy charges the jury, reading from 
republic statutes. The thing for them 
to decide, says he, is whether Fred 
used the word in a profane manner. 
The jury retires, court is recessed un- 
til the jury returns. 

“Have you reached a verdict?” asks 
Judge Jimmy. 

“We have, Your Honor .. . We 
find the defendant—not guilty.” 
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These are all minor crimes, or mis- 
demeanors. Others in the same cate- 
gory are truancy and tardiness, va- 
grancy and so forth, all of which are 
punishable by fines or by sentences to 
the workhouse. The latter means that 
the citizen’s pay is taken by the gov- 
ernment, he is assessed two extra 
working hours and must subsist on 
second-class board, which the gov- 
ernment pays out of his earnings. 
(Citizens are paid for schoolwork, 
government activities and other jobs, 
the rate ranging up to 45 cents an 
hour. Second-class board means no 
second helping and no dessert. ) 

We didn’t hear any felony cases, 
but felonies are much more serious 
matters. Felonies in the George 
Junior Republic are larceny, obscenity, 
assault, possession of alcoholic 
liquors, arson, smuggling, jail break- 
ing, perjury and any accessorial act in 
connection with the commission of 
these crimes. If convicted, the cul- 
prit is sentenced to what is known as 
the Social Sanitarium. 

Just before I left the republic, 
Cindy, the artist's daughter, was sen- 
tenced to Social San, as it’s called by 
the citizens. Cindy had been arrested 
at the Halloween costume party, 
charged with using obscene language, 
and had jumped her bail. That is, she 
hadn’t answered her court summons. 

Cindy was convicted and her con- 
viction upheld after an appeal to the 
supreme court, which is simply the 
adult board of directors of the associa- 
tion. 

The Social Sanitarium idea is based 
on the premise that a felony is an in- 
dication of social illness and the per- 
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petrator must be cured if possible. 
Cindy was given an indeterminate 
sentence, lost her citizenship, and will 
have to remain in Social San until 
she is pronounced cured. During 
this time she will be under treatment, 
so to speak, of a social doctor, who 
is an adult social worker, and will be 
made very conscious of her day-to- 
day behavior by reports to the court 
from citizens, her house parents and 
her teachers. 

Meanwhile, her activities are com- 
pletely controlled and everything she 
does is supervised. She might have 
been required to take part in more ac- 
tivities and social affairs or, again, all 
her privileges might have been taken 
away. One girl in Social Santarium 
had to stay in her cottage during the 
Halloween party and also had to miss 
the fall formal while I was there. 

Social San is curative in its func- 
tion. The republic has another in- 
stitution known as the Social Hos- 
pital which is preventive in pur- 
pose, and is for those citizens who 
show symptoms of approaching social 
illness. These are recommended to 
Social Hospital by other citizens, by 
staff members, or even themselves. 

For instance, Jimmy was a boy 
who worked as a janitor in the school 
building. He worked enthusiastical- 
ly, but the principal discovered he 
was using his work as a means of 
avoiding contact with other citizens. 
Jimmy was introverted to the point of 
being antisocial, so he was sent to So- 
cial Hospital. He did not lose his 
citizenship, as do inmates of the 
Social Sanitarium, but he was under 
direction. In his case, he was fe- 
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quired to go to parties, meetings and 
other events and encouraged to as- 
sert himself in student activities. Jim- 
my’s all right now. But he wouldn't 
have been had it not been for Social 
Hospital. He might have wound up 
in Social Sanitarium. 

Of course, all the time the citizens 
are governing themselves, and earn- 
ing their living, they're also going to 
school, and here again the system at 
the republic is unusual. The princi- 
pal and director of education, Mal- 
colm J. Freeborn—another son-in-law 
of Daddy George’s—puts it this way: 
“We try to create a curriculum as 
flexible as possible and still meet the 
minimum demands of the New York 
State Department of Education.”” The 
republic gives instruction from the 
seventh grade through high school. 
“But,” continues Malcolm Freeborn, 
“the old classical education idea is 
out the window. It wouldn’t work 
here at all. Our system is designed to 
meet the needs of the individual.” 

The first unique feature of the re- 
public school is the pay system. This 
integrates the school with the princi- 
ple of nothing without labor. Thus, 
the principal and the teachers be- 
come employers, the pupils the em- 
ployees, and the pay—skilled, semi- 
skilled or unskilled—is based on the 
attitude, effort and achievement of 
the boys and girls, as appraised by 
their employers. It’s up to the citi- 


zen how much he wants to earn—and 
learn. 

Also, since an employer may dis- 
charge an employee, so may the teach- 
er fire the pupil at the republic school. 

The school terms are from nine to 


10 weeks’ duration. If a child fails 
the first session in English, he con- 
tinues with the second session just 
the same, but must make up the first 
as he goes along. If a child shows 
no aptitude at all for his studies, he 
is taken out of school and put to 
work at one of the various activities 
around the republic. For the boy 
this may be work on the farm, with 
its 80 head of cattle, its 15 hogs, its 
dairy farm and hay and grain fields; 
it may mean work in the print shop, 
in carpentry, plumbing, — electrical 
work, painting, general maintenance 
work, in the machine shop, or in 
horticulture. For the girl it means 
work in home economics, child care, 
at the telephone switchboard—the re- 
public has it own phone system—or 
clerical work. In this way the re- 
public discovers the citizen’s aptitude, 
or, perhaps, more important, lets him 
discover it himself. After this ex- 
perience, he may return to school or 
not, as he sees fit, on an altered 
schedule. 

For instance, Timmy’s family had 
set a standard for his intellectual ac- 
complishment, but Timmy wasn't 
achieving it. Back in Wilmington, 
Delaware, where the family lived, the 
situation became unhappy, with do- 
mestic friction the result, until fi- 
nally Timmy’s father, a doctor, got 
Timmy to go to the republic to see 
if he couldn't straighten out. 

But at the republic they discovered 
that Timmy never would be the stu- 
dent his father heped he would be. 
He wasn’t stupid; he simply didn’t 
have the aptitude. What he did have 
was great skill with his hands, so he 
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was put to work as a mechanic for a 
few sessions and made to realize that 
this was as important as studying. 
It was explained that he would get 
school credit for it. Of the 16 units 
required for graduation from high 
school at the republic, the student 
may acquire a maximum of six by 
related work studies. 

As soon as Timmy realized that 
what he could accomplish with man- 
ual skill was as important as abstract 
study, his worries vanished. He be- 
came a good, if limited, student, and 
will be a good mechanic when he 
leaves high school. Timmy should 
not go to college. 

The individual approach is used 
in sex education too. That is, such 
instruction is applied according to 
the needs of the individual and the 
kind of group he is in. 

This—the individual approach— 
is also used in housing. There are 
no dormitories in the little nation. 
Boys and girls live in separate cot- 
tages and each cottage has its house 
parents. The biggest of these dwell- 
ings accommodates 15 children and 
the smallest eight, although in the 
so-called Town of Tomorrow, the 
community the republic hopes to 
build within the next five years, to 
accommodate a population of 350, 
the cottages will be uniform, with 
six girls, or eight boys, to each house. 
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Other than the cottages, there will be 
a government house, gymnasium, a 
church for all faiths, shops, voca- 
tional buildings, farm buildings and 
storehouses. 

In other words it will be a modern 
community, self-governing and eco- 
nomically solvent, its citizenship 
composed of children between the 
ages of 12 and 19. Then, the di- 
rectors hope, the idea will spread 
until there are similar republics in 
each of the United States. 

It’s quite a place, the George Jun- 
ior Republic, there in the beautiful 
mountains of central New York State 
—a place of health and kindness and 
understanding. I left it, thinking of 
the words of President Pete, the 
Puerto Rican boy from New York's 
East Fourteenth Street. Pete’s life had 
been a little hectic before he came 
to the republic. He had run away 
from home and been dragged—titer- 
ally dragged—back. He had run 
away and slept in dark, malodorous 
tenement hallways. Pete had been a 
pretty tough kid in his time. 

But now he was president of the 
Republic, a respected citizen, a good 
student. Pete is thinking of college 
and right now is trying to decide 
which one he will attend. 

“When I came here,’ President 
Pete informed us, “I didn’t believe 
in God. But I do now.” 

Copyright, Collier’s (December 31, 1949) 
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Trusted slave guide led soldiers into 
Seminole trap and self into Florida 
swamps and freedom 


SLAVE 


F YOU educate a man and he be- 
gins to think, you can’t keep him 
a slave. So when Senor Pacheco, 
wealthy Spanish landholder in Florida, 
taught his slave Louis to read and write 
four languages he might as well have 
put a loaded shotgun into the black 
man’s hands. For with one mig!ity 
blow, Louis without-a-last-name 
struck out for his freedom in 1835 
and at the same time helped wipe out 
a small army of American troops 
about to attack the Seminole Indian 
nation. 

Louis was the “‘perfect’ slave, a 
typical Uncle Tom. That was why 
his master rented him out to the U. S. 
Army for $25 a month as guide for 
soldiers marching against the recalci- 
trant Seminoles. But when it came 
to a showdown—white men versus 
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red men—the trusted Negro cast his 
lot with the Indians. Like many an- 
other black slave, Louis apparently 
felt that freedom in Florida’s steam- 
ing swamps was preferable to bond- 
age on a plantati.n of even such a 
kind master as Senor Pacheco. 
Countless Negroes demonstrated 
their hatred of the slave system and 
many strange and singular figures 
flitted through the struggle of the 
black dweller-under-duress on these 
shores during those dark days. Few 
of them possessed the fascination, the 
romance of the slave Louis. Harriet 
Tubman supplied the chapters of rug: 
ged enterprise to the black book ot 
early American history; Frederick 
Douglass its statesmanship; the In- 
dian Osceola, he of the Negro wife, 
supplied the drama. But it was Louis 
who supplied the undying romance. 
In 1835 there was—on paper, at 
least—peace between the Seminole 
Indians and the rest of the United 
States. Largely reiired their 
former vast holdings to a few small 
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areas in Florida, the red men were 


confined in the territory extending, | 


roughly, from a few miles below St. 
Augustine to the Everglades. The 
few thousands of them who were left 
were being evacuated to the West— 
Oklahoma and Texas—under a shaky 
sort of amnesty which “guaranteed” 
them passage to the West and land 
when they arrived. With the Indians 
were their inseparable Negro allies, 
whom kind historians have called the 
“Exiles.” 

But so phony was the Indian 
“evacuation” plan, so undependable 
had become any agreement between 
Washington and the Indians, that 
after more than a decade of the 
“evacuation” only a few hundred had 
availed themselves of its “benefits,” 
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despite a cash bonus offered to all 
who accepted. 

The First Seminole War had been 
put down; put down at the cost of 
many millions of dollars and thou- 
sands of U. S. troops. The rout of 
the Negro and Indian allies, which 
began with the ruthless slaughter of 
500 defenseless men, women and 
children at the Negro Fort Blount 
on the Appalachocola River and had 
ended only when it became evident 
that the free Negroes and Indians 
would fight side-by-side to the last 
man. A nebulous sort of armistice 
had followed, which at least saved 
Washington from admitting that it 
had lost its first war in the history of 
the new republic. 

By the middle of December, 1835, 
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the “‘peace”” was proving unsatisfac- 
.ory to both sides. The Americans 
were not reaping the huge profits in 
Florida that were being harvested in 
Louisiana and other states where the 
domination of the peoples was more 
complete. Trading, highly lucrative 
in other areas, was hampered in Flor- 
ida by a Spanish people who resented 
the pressured deal which had taken 
Florida away from them merely to 
make the South safer for slavery. 
Traders with the Indians were con- 
stantly made aware they were dealing 
with a proud race, which made little 
effort to conceal its hostility. 

Frequently, in fact, the Indians 
made sporadic raids on the Ameri- 
cans, and drove off cattle or shot 
horses and other livestock. The evac- 
uation hit a deadlock when the Semi- 
noles called a pow-wow and voted 
death to any Indian who accepted the 
evacuation. Osceola himself partici- 
pated in the execution of the Indian 
Charlie Mathier, who accepted after 
the death rule had been adopted. 

Shortly before Christmas, the proud 
and powerful tribal leader, Osceola, 
came into Fort King, in the Gaines: 
ville-Ocala area of Florida, on a trad- 
ing mission. With him, as she had 
often been before, was his beautiful 
wife, the daughter of Indian and 
Negro parentage. 

Through some ill-advised impulse, 
one Col. Thompson, commandant of 
the Fort, seized the wife of Osceola 
and returned her into slavery. The 
chief immediately sought audience 
with Col. Thompson, and after con- 
siderable military passing the buck, 
finally obtained it. Osceola told off 
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the colonel in very definite terms. 
“So abusive did this man become,” 
Thompson wrote, “that I ordered him 
into chains.” After a few days in 
the brig, Osceola appeared to have 
“repented himself of his attitude” 
and was released. 

But beneath the stolid exterior of 
the Indian chief seethed a deep and 
bitter hatred. Upon his release from 
prison, Osceola rallied his men and 
with the patience only an Indian could 
exhibit, bided his time until he could 
get revenge. So great was his single- 
mindedness on this point, that a few 
days later, when all of the other 
tribes gathered at the Great Wahoo 
swamp for a skirmish in which vic- 
tory was virtually certain, Osceola de- 
clined to take part. He remained in 
the Fort King area waiting by the 
side of the road for the inevitable day 
when Col. Thompson should cross 
his path. 

And now the remarkable Louis ap- 
pears on the scene. Col. Thompson, 
at the advice and insistence of his 
associates, had finally requested that 
re-enforcements be sent to Fort King. 
Just before Christmas it was decided 
to send the additional forces. A band 
of some 130 men, complete with 
their supplies, was alerted at Fort 
Brooke, near Tampa Bay. 

It was a hard march of several days 
through almost impenetrable pine 
scrub, oak thicket and palmetto from 
Fort Brooke to Fort King. To make 
the matter worse, there was no one 
in the entire Fort Brooke force who 
could be depended upon to guide the 
detachment through the wilderness. 

And into the ‘camp one day came a 
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shy, retiring, soft-spoken but obvious- 
ly cultured slave named Louis. Ob- 
taining audience with Major Dade, 
who would lead the re-enforcements, 
Louis offered to lead them to Fort 
King. 

Careful investigation revealed to 
Major Dade that in all Florida there 
was probably no more servile, self- 
effacing and trustworthy Negro than 
Louis, property of the genteel Span- 
ish family of Pacheco. So good and 
so submissive a slave was Louis that 
Senor Pacheco himself had taken a 
hand in Louis’ education. The Ne- 
geo could read, write and speak in 
English, French, Spanish and some 
German. Probably not known, even 
by Senor Pacheco, was the fact that 
Louis also spoke several Indian 
tongues. 

Nor did Major Dade’s military in- 
telligence reveal that Louis was on 
more than friendly terms with a num- 
ber of Seminoles, including some in 
high tribal places. All in all, Louis 
appeared to be the ideal slave to guide 
the troops through the jungle and 
swamp to Fort King, where the slaves 
of that area might be kept in check 
by the armed might of the United 
States. So a deal was made with 
Senor Pacheco whereby he would re- 
ceive $25 a month for Louis’ service 
as army guide while he steered Major 
Dade to Fort King. The Senor was 
never to collect. 

While the Army prepared to leave, 
Louis made a few personal last- 
minute calls. He contacted Seminole 
Indians he knew and Negroes who 
knew other Seminoles. And finally, 


on Christmas Day, 1835, Major Dade 
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and his men left Fort Brooke, with 
Louis at the head of the column. 

The night of December 25th passed 
uneventfully, and the soldiers made 
excellent progress on the following 
day. By the morning of the 27th, 
the company was approaching the 
Great Wahoo swamp; another day or 
so would put them within sight of 
Fort King. That is, if things had 
gone according to plan. 

Contrary to common belief, the In- 
dians never fought haphazardly or 
with inferior military strategy. It is 
recorded that all through the day of 
the 27th, and especially that night, 
the forces of Major Dade kept scout- 
ing parties well in advance of the 
main force. But the Indians were 
even more thorough. From the morn- 
ing of the 26th, so close had been 
their liaison with Louis, and so de- 
tailed had been his instructions as to 
just when and where he would de- 
liver the detachment into their hands, 
that the Seminoles kept a virtual time- 
table on every mile that Major Dade 
and his company traveled. When 
the Major camped just outside of 
the Great Wahoo Swamp on the night 
of the 27th, barely a mile ahead of 
him was mobilized every available 
Indian and free Negro—and some 
slaves, too—who could be summoned 
within a radius of 50 miles. The only 
noteworthy absentee was Osceola, still 
maintaining his vigil for Col. Thomp- 
son. 

The following morning the troops 
arose at six o'clock, had breakfast and 
prayers, and by eight o’clock were on 
the march again. 

A couple of hours later they en- 
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tered the Great Wahoo. Louis had 
planned well, for at the point he se- 
lected, the road ran along the side 
of a huge pond. There was water 
on one side of the partially obscured 
road, dense forest with large cypress 
trees on the other. At intervals of 
about 30 or 40 feet, invisible to any 
but a seasoned woodsman, were heav- 
ily armed Indians. 

When the last man entered the 


death trap, Louis asked to be excused. 


a moment for a call of nature. He 
dropped a few paces behind the 
marching column. As if this were a 
signal, the waiting Indians opened 
fire. Major Dade fell, mortally 
wounded. More than half his men 
were mowed down. 

The riddled company sought feebly 
to return fire, but on the second vol- 
ley from the Indians about half the 
remaining troops fell. Panic reigned 
as the fleeing soldiers sought cover 
behind trees or fallen logs. But when 
the battle of the Great Wahoo Swamp 
was over, when the smoke cleared 


away, just two white men were alive. 

As th> last shots were being fired, 
down the road from the other direc- 
tion came another band of Indians. 
At their head was Osceola, to report 
in his stoical manner that he had met 
Col. Thompson and two companions, 
and that his wife’s abduction had 
been bloodily avenged. 

Only two of Major Dade’s com- 
pany escaped alive—two, that is, in 
addition to their guide, Louis. Louis 
joined the Seminoles and their Negro 
allies and was last seen heading 
through the woods to freedom. He 
vanished into freedom and into ob- 
scurity again, never to be heard of ex- 
cept when occasionally mentioned in 
military reports in Washington. 

After the deaths of Major Dade 
and Col. Thompson, plus the cata- 
strophic defeat at the Great Wahoo 
Swamp, Washington could make only 
one more face-saving gesture — the 
Second Seminole War was on, a war 
in which peace was not effected until 
more than 100 years later. 


COMPENSATION 
Because I had loved so deeply, 
Because I had loved so long, 
God in His great compassion 
Gave me the gift of song. 


Because I have loved so vainly, 
And sung with such faltering breath, 
The Master, in infinite mercy, 
Offers the boon of death. 

Paul Laurence Dunbar 
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HIS month the organization which pioneered in the documentation and 
OD cdectshiation of the Negro’s contributions to American history will be 

35 years old. It was on September 9, 1915 that the late Dr. Carter G. 
Woodson and a few of his friends met in the office of the executive secretary 
of the Wabash Avenue YMCA in Chicago and organized The Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and History, Incorporated. 

Dr. Woodson had studied in many schools and had taught in West Vir- 
ginia, the Philippine Islands and Washington, D. C. He was amazed at the 
lack of reliable information on the Negro and equally amazed at the amount 
of misinformation which had been allowed to creep into textbooks. He 
felt that there was a great need for a scholarly publication which would seek 
out and make available to the public the story on the Negro’s contributions 
to American life. 

The objectives of the Association were high. Its goal, “the collection of 
sociological and historical data on the Negro, the study of peoples of African 
blood, the publishing of books in this field and the promotion of racial har- 
mony between the races by acquainting one with the achievements of the 
other.” 

The first project was the publishing of the Journal of Negro History, a 
scholarly quarterly that began publication on January 1, 1916 and has never 
missed an issue. By far the most successful project was the establishment of 
Negro History Week (1926) which is annually celebrated in both white 
ind Negro schools and clubs all over America. 

Its second publication, The Negro History Bulletin, is aimed primarily at 
grade and high school students. The Association also does research, and 
publishes news releases and pamphlets on the Negro’s place in history. 
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She missed the warmth of home 
and family but her first pay check 
brought maturity and independence 


FELICITY’S 
FIRST JOB 


BY BERNICE CAREY 


Reprinted from Seventeen 


HIS was her first job, her first 
: one, that is. She had gone 

out with mom by the day, off and 
on for the last two years, a sort of ap- 
prenticeship. Not since years ago, 
before mom was married, had mom 
lived in. She took only jobs where 
she could go home nights ; and some- 
times when extra help was needed for 
big parties or extra cleaning, she had 
taken Felicity along for the experi- 
ence, to learn how They wanted 
things done. 

This job, too, mom had looked 
upon merely as a stepping stone, 
something to give Felicity references 
so that eventually she could get in 
some place where they had a Staff 
and division of duties and_ better 
hours and better pay. 

Mom had thought it over carefully 
before she gave Felicity the go-ahead 
signal. There were things you had 
to take into consideration, mom said. 
Like the fact that some of Them took 
pride in having what they called ‘'So- 
cial Conscience’; so usually they 
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treated you more human. You could 
almost see the wheels go ‘round as 
they réminded themselves that you 
were human, too, and should be 
treated accordingly. The only thing 
was, that kind usually paid less and 
expected more for it. 

Then there were the others—usu- 
ally the ones that really had money— 
they'd pay better, but had no more 
respect for you than as if you were 
just another vacuum cleaner or pol- 
ishing rag around the place. Mom 
had admonished her not to get it into 
her head that they treated you like 
that just because you were colored. 
They acted the same to the white 
help. 

But mom had finally put her okay 
on the Hamiltons. It seemed like a 
good deal. No laundry, and the 
heavy cleaning, such as window wash- 
ing and floor waxing, done by a 
monthly service, and only two kids, 
one 11 and one eight, and Mrs. Ham- 
ilton doing a lot of the cooking her- 
self, because—she had said—it was a 
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sort of hobby with her; she //ked to 
cook. 

At first Felicity had been wholly 
pleased, thinking only of steady 
wages and the importance they would 
bring her. Of course, she would help 
out at home, buy the kids presents of 
clothes and little nice things for mom 
once ina while. But she would have 
enough left to get things she wanted, 
too, like if she saw a pair of cute ear- 
rings at the dime store, she could just 
up and buy them without even think- 
ing it over first. 

But when it was all settled that 
Felicity would come the next Sunday 
night to be ready to start work Mon- 
day morning, misgivings began to 
poke their heads out around the edges 
of her pleasurable anticipation. 

Every family did things different. 
There was no end to the mistakes you 
could make. And mom wouldn't be 
there to catch them before the Lady 
saw them, or to give Felicity a com- 
forting, surreptitious glance of reas- 
surance if someone spoke to her 
sharply. 

As the days went by, that was the 
thing that took on more and more 
ominous proportions: the being there 
alone, completely cut off among peo- 
ple who might not like her, who 
might even make fun of her among 
themselves as they clustered before 
the fireplace upstairs, cozy and at ease 
and all together, with the children 
coloring books on the rug and Mr. 
and Mrs. Hamilton laughing and 
talking to each other, safe in their 
tight family intimacy. 

She would be off by herself in the 
empty downstairs with no one to talk 
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to, no one who cared to hear any of 
the things she had thought about dur- 
ing the day. 

No more sitting over a nice hot 
cup of tea in the kitchen at night 
when mom came home, even the kids 
listening wide-eyed to mom’s descrip- 
tions of the parties she had glimpsed 
through swinging doors, of the ward- 
robes she had seen hanging in scented 
closets in rooms with real fur rugs. 

No more laughing till they gasped 
for breath when mom would hold her 
head just so and purse her lips and, in 
a mincing voice, do an imitation of 
her current Lady. 

There would be nobody ‘way over 
there at Hamilton’s with whom to 
laugh things off, nobody even to ex- 
change mutters with—to relieve your 
feelings when you had been treated 
thoughtlessly or when They just 
wouldn't be satisfied with the way 
you did things. 

She kept remembering the day she 
went for the interview with Mrs. 
Hamilton, and the trip down to the 
basement to see the maid’s room. It 
was at the rear of the house, past the 
furnace; and Felicity had felt a sort 
of chill going down the steep stairs 
into the dim and silent basement. It 
seemed so far away. There would be 
the whole expanse of basement and 
stairs and halls between her and other 
living beings. At home you had only 
to stretch out your hand to feel the 
reassuring warmth of human pres- 
ence. 

When Mrs. Hamilton opened the 
door into the bedroom, Felicity saw 
with some relief that it was bright 
with sun from a row of high win- 
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dows, at a level with the sidewalk 
bounding the garden which lay to 
the south behind the house. Felicity 
looked about curiously at the 10 by 
10 cubicle. It was nice enough, but 
again she felt that little chill. Even 
with the California sun, it was cool 
on this winter afternoon, and bare- 
seeming. There was a single bed with 
cream-colored, wooden head and foot 
boards and a white spread covered 
with soft, clipped tufts. A little table 
stood beside the bed holding a lamp 
with a pleated paper shade, and on 
the floor between the bed and the 
chest of drawers lay a striped rag rug. 
Felicity could tell the chintz-covered 
chair in the corner had come from 
somebody’s bedroom upstairs. She 
noted with surprise that still avosher 
lamp hung over the chair, a bridge 
lamp with a shade like the one on the 
table. And against the wall beside the 
chair, its top austerely empty except 
for a small radio, were a white table 
with a drawer and a shelf near the 
floor. 

Mrs. Hamilton had been covertly 
watching Felicity’s impassive face 
and she spoke up hurriedly, “Of 
course, it’s a little cool right now; but 
there’s an electric heater here in the 
wall.” She gestured toward the grat- 
ing near the door. ‘And it just heats 
up in no time.” 

Felicity’s eyes, revealing nothing, 
rested on the built-in heater. 

Mrs. Hamilton was going on 
brightly, “Of course, it looks pretty 
bare right now; but I always feel 
that it’s better to let my girls fix up 
their room to suit themselves. You 
can borrow a vase from the closet and 
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there’s always something in bloom 
out in the garden. I didn’t hang any 
pictures, because I don’t think there's 
anything more d/smal than to live 
with pictures someone else picked 
out.” 

Felicity murmured a few words of 
polite agreement. 

Outside, rather apologetically, Mrs. 
Hamilton opened two doors off t!¢ 
furnace room. “This,” she pointed 
to a dark space like an up-ended 
coffin, with a bar and some coat- 
hangers across the top, ‘‘is the closet. 
It’s only a step outside your room. 
And this—’’ she gestured toward the 
grey interior of a cell with one high, 
frosted-glass window, “is your bath. 
Just a shower, of course; but I think 
you'll find it convenient.” 

Felicity looked at the corner wash- 
bowl, with the toilet practically pro- 
truding under it, and the one sheif 
along the wall with a foot-square 
mirror above it. 

Mrs. Hamilton was again watching 
her surreptitiously, hoping it 
wouldn’t occur to the girl that there 
was no way of heating the bathroom, 
although, of course, it being so small, 
when the hot water was running in 
the shower the steam warmed it up. 

Felicity’s face and her grave dark 
eyes were still impassive, however. 
But, looking into the tight little 
space, she was thinking of the bath- 
room at home with its huge, old- 
fashioned tub supported on white 
claws and the wide-legged sink where 
mom washed her hair for her while 
Marjorie chattered happily in the 
background. The knowledge that no 
one would ever bang on the door, 
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urging her to hurry wp, made the 
room seem like a cell of solitary con- 
finement. 

For a day or two Felicity was so 
busy getting used to things that she 
hardly saw her room except to un- 
dress and get up. Those first nights 
it was dreary and uneasy going down 
alone to the walled-in space so far 
from the rest of life. If she hadn't 
been too tired to stay awake more 
than a minute after she was under 
covers, she would probably have 
cried, wanting mom, a heavily breath- 
ing lump in the single bed across the 
room, and Marjorie, skinny and 
warm, pressed tight against her back 
in the double bed they shared. 

The mornings were worse than the 
nights in some ways. It was unbear- 
able when the shrill alarm dragged 
her up out of the soft dark cushion of 
sleep into the cold, bleakly bright 
room, to stumble around half awake, 
pulling on clothes in order to be up- 
stairs first and have the orange juice 
and the coffee ready before Mr. 
Hamilton rushed in with just barely 
time to swallow his breakfast. 

The third morning was no differ- 
ent than the others, Mr. Hamilton 
gtabbing up his briefcase and his wife 
arriving at the foot of the stairs only 
in time to receive his poorly aimed 
kiss. And then she and the children 
sitting down to a more leisurely meal 
at the small table overlooking the 
garden. 

Felicity was eating her own break- 
fast at the table in the center of the 
kitchen when Mrs. Hamilton came in 
after seeing the children off to 
school. 
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She rummaged in cupboards desul- 
torily, talking half to herself about 
what to have for dinner, and finally 
opened the refrigerator door, peering 
in speculatively. 

“What makes it so crowded in 
here? All these little bowls.” 

She brought out a sauce dish and 
pulled off the oiled silk cover, star- 
ing down at a dreary mixture of limp . 
shredded carrot, wilted lettuce and 
softening bits of tomato. Her eyes 
were aghast as she turned them on 
Felicity. 

“You were saving this?” 

“I—I didn’t know,” Felicity fal- 
tered. “I thought maybe somebody 
might want it—for lunch or a snack 
or something.” 

“Good heavens!” Mrs. Hamilton 
laughed with a touch of impatience 
and pulled out three more small 
bowls, setting them on the drain- 
board. ‘You have to use some judg- 
ment about what you save. We can't 
have the refrigerator cluttered up 
with garbage.” 

Felicity said, ‘No, ma’am,” and sat 
still, feeling half-witted. But she was 
thinking mutinously, And if I didn’t 
save things, you’d probably say I was 
wasteful. 

Toward noon Mrs. Hamilton came 
into the kitchen again and opened the 
cupboard under the sink. She 
scrutinized the shelf on the door and 
observed questioningly, “I thought 
there was a box of soap powder here. 
There was, yesterday. I wanted to 
rinse out some stockings.” 

“I used the last for dishes this 
morning.” 

Mrs. Hamilton released a despair- 
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ing breath. “And I've already phoned 
in the grocery order.”” She pointed to 
the pad and pencil at the end of the 
sink. “I told you to write it down 
when we're getting short.” 

“T guess I didn’t notice we were so 
low on it,” Felicity said humbly, but 
again she felt half-witted. 

That evening, for the first time, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton left Felicity 
alone with the children, who were 
already in bed when their parents 
departed. 

Felicity settled down on the sofa 
upstairs to look at magazines; but in 
a moment she lifted her head at the 
sound of thumps and muffled giggles 
in the rear of the house. 

With a sigh she threw the maga- 
zine aside and stalked down the hall, 
opening the door into Nancy's room. 
As she had suspected, Bobby was in 
there and the two were racing around 
Nancy’s bed in their pajamas. 

Bobby went back to his own room 
meekly enough, but with a discourag- 
ingly mischievous twinkle in his eye. 

She was hardly settled when again 
she heard a series of bumps and in- 
adequately stifled laughter. 

This time they were in Bobby’s 
room. 

Felicity’s patience was» wearing 
thin. As she escorted Nancy through 
the door, she said sharply in the di- 
rection of Bobby’s pink-flannel-cov- 
ered bottom which was turned to- 
ward her as he dived headfirst onto 
the bed, “If this happens again, I'll 
aave to spank you.” 

His impish, flushed face peered out 
upside down from under his arm, and 
he chortled, “You don’t dare.” 
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Felicity stood uncertainly, taken 
aback, because she knew he was right. 
She didn’t dare. She felt helpless and 
frustrated at having put herself in the 
vulnerable position of making a 
threat she couldn't possibly carry out. 

It took two more trips down the 
hall before they finally tired of bait- 
ing her and settled down to sleep. 

Felicity leaned against the frame of 
the archway into the living room and 
tried to control her trembling lips. 
Her eyes roved over the big, silent 
room, too still, too empty, menacing 
somehow in its desertion. As her eyes 
fell on the desk telephone across the 
room, with a muffled sob she rushed 
over to it and began to dial with 
trembling fingers. 

When she heard her mother’s soft, 
rich voice, words poured incoherently 
from her lips. “‘I just can’t stand it, 
Mom. They’re awful. She don’t like 
anything I do; and the kids are little 
devils. And anyhow—” her eyes 
darted around the impassive, listen- 
ing room, ‘I’m scared, here all alone. 
And it’s worse when they’re home. | 
have to stay down in that—that dun- 
geon all by myself. I can’t stand it. 
I want to come home.” 

Gradually the woman at the other 
end of the line managed to take over 
the conversation. ‘It would look bad 
to just up and quit without notice. 
Hold out for a week anyway. Then 
on your day off we'll talk it over. 
You can stand it that long.” 

Felicity became calmer under the 
soothing cadences of mom's voice. 

But when she stumbled sleepily 
down the basement stairs after the 
Hamiltons came home, she hurried 
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frantically through the shadows of 
the basement, dimly lit by the one 
unshaded bulb. 

When she had turned on the lights 
in her room and switched on the 
heater, she sank thankfully onto the 
bed. As she undressed wearily, she 
stood in the direct rays of the heater. 
At least that was nice. There was 
something magically satisfying in 
heat that would come and go at the 
will of no one but herself. Nobody to 
say, just as you were beginning to 
feel comfortable, “I’m dying. Some- 
body shut off that stove,” or some- 
body else exclaiming, “It’s freezing in 
this place,” and turning the gas up 
full blast, just as you were thinking 
the room was getting pretty stuffy. 

In the days that followed, Felicity 
fortified herself with the secret re- 
solve not to stay. Like mom said, you 
could stand anything for a few days. 
Whenever life seemed too bare, too 
empty, walled off in her room down- 
stairs, her thoughts fixed themselves 
in homesick concentration on the 
Day Off, the day when she could 
tush out home and up the stairs and 
kiss Marjorie’s cheeks and hug those 
rough, noisy kid brothers and have 
the kettle on when mom got back so 
they could sit down with their tea 
and talk and talk and talk. 

She took to depending on the little 
radio in her room to help ward off 
the isolation of her free hours. There 
was some comfort in the realization 
that she could turn it on and get 
whatever she wanted—no argument 
with mom who wanted People Are 
Funny, with Marjorie who was look- 
ing for still another quiz program, 
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with Buster who wanted popular re- 
cordings, with Bud who was the 
musical one in the family and could 
blissfully go about his business with 
a symphony or an opera blaring 
nerve-wrackingly all evening. 

By one o'clock on the next to the 
last day, Felicity was all through with 
her work. She was feeling kind of 
crampish, so she went downstairs to 
lie down until dinner time. 

In the morning Mrs. Hamilton had 
sent her to the corner store on an 
errand and she had bought herself 
a cellophane bagful of chocolate stars 
and a new magazine. For a while she 
lay in bed, luxuriously reading ard 
eating, and then she dozed off. 

When she awoke it was 3:30 by 
the alarm clock on the bedside table. 
For a moment she lay still, feeling 
puzzled, as if something were strange 
and different. And then it came to her 
what it was. She had slept in the day- 
time for two hours, and not once had 
to fight off being roused. No mom 
bustling back and forth past the 
studio couch, doing things. No Bud 
and Buster clattering in and out, al- 
ways accompanied by friends. No 
Marjorie turning on the radio and be- 
ing ordered to turn it off, mom de- 
manding, “Can't you see Feliss is 
resting?” 

Suddenly she heard footsteps on 
the cement floor of the basement. 
Mrs. Hamilton coming after her. 

In a sudden panic Felicity threw off 
the covers and groped with her toes 
for her loafer shoes on the floor, 
hands smoothing at her hair. She 
couldn’t have Mrs. Hamilton walk- 
ing in and catching her lazily lolling 
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in bed right in the middle of the day. 

There was a knock on the door and 
then silence. The knob didn’t turn. 

And Felicity’s nerves quieted. Of 
course. This was er room. People 
didn’t just walk in. They knocked 
and waited. She had forgotten, think- 
ing of home where just any of them 
were likely to walk in even if you 
were half undressed. 

Mrs. Hamilton wanted her to come 
up and serve tea to some friends who 
had dropped in unexpectedly. She 
didn’t even look inside the room 
when Felicity opened the door. 

Before she went upstairs Felicity 
automatically picked up the maga- 
zine and folded the bag of candy 
closed, preparatory to sticking them 
out of sight in the dresser drawer. 
And then she stopped and looked 
at the things thoughtfully. She didn’t 
have to put them away. Nobody 
would eat up the candy, nor take the 
magazine off somewhere to read and 
forget where he had left it. 

She put them back gently where 
they had been. 

The day finally came, and as soon 
as the breakfast dishes were done she 
ran down the basement steps and 
folded her check carefully in the side 
pocket of the alligator bag one of 
mom's ladies had given her. 

After her shower she stood at the 
lavatory and lathered her face well, 
the way the. ads advised, remember- 
ing with a whimsical smile the time 
she had started that Ten Day Beauty 
Treatment, having bought the soap 
with her own money; and both the 
boys used it for their bath and let it 
just lie in the water all the time they 
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were in the tub till there was just a 
sliver left, and mom wouldn’t give 
her money for more, sharply inform- 
ing her that she could just use the 
same soap everybody else did. 

Her cosmetics lay in a neat row on 
the shelf beside the mirror, and as 
she powdered and put on lipstick 
she thought of the time Marjorie tried 
out the cosmetics set she'd got for 
Christmas and broke the cake of 
rouge and spilled half the lovely 
Dark Rachel powder into the toilet. 
She gave the lid of the powder box 
a little complacent pat in closing it. 

During the week she had thought 
all the time that the minute she was 
dressed in her regular clothes she 
would dash for the streetcar to take 
her home. But now she found there 
were a few other things she wanted 
to do first. She tied a kerchief under 
her chin and put on her coat and 
took the streetcar downtown. 

Her first stop was Kress’s. She 
bought two framed pictures for 50 
cents each. One was of a bowl of 
pink and white roses, the other was 
a landscape with trees and grass and 
cows beside a stream. Next she 
bought a pale green, glass vase. Mrs. 
Hamilton had said she could borrow 
a vase, but she thought it would be 
nice to have her very own. That was 
all she meant to buy; but she saw a 
pair of shiny white figurines, dancing 
girls in ballet skirts, and she couldn't 
resist them, even if they did cost a 
dollar a pair. 

She hurried through the rest of her 
shopping and started back to Ham- 
iltons’. On the corner she bought a 
movie magazine. 
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Back in her room she undid her 
purchases. She hung the pictures 
with thumbtacks and string and set 
the little dancing girls on each end 
of the dresser. She went out the 
basement door and picked half a 
dozen Martha Washington geranium 
blooms and a sprig of leaves and ar- 


ranged them in the green vase. She — 


moved the radio to one end of the 
table and set the flowers on the other. 
They sort of balanced each other, she 
thought. Then she laid the movie 
magazine and the other one, anda 
copy of Life Mrs. Hamilton hed 
given her, on the shelf under the 


table so their edges neatly overlapped. 
She sat down in the chair with her 
hands lying loosely on the arms and 
looked about her and smiled. The 
sun, slanting through the high win- 
dows, washed everything with a 
golden sheen, and the clean electric 
heat had filled the room. It would be 
nice, tonight when she came back, to 
turn on the light and see it this way. 
It was just the way she wanted it. 
After a while she would go out to 
mom and the kids; but Felicity sat for 
a while first. Just sat and looked 
around and felt sweetly herself. 
Copyright, Seventeen (March, 1950) 


All Little Boys Are Not Bright 


MRS. WILSON seemed to think her six-year-old son was bright 
beyond his age, and that the neighbor, Mrs. Smith, should deem it a 
pleasure and a privilege to take care of him while she went for an 
afternoon's shopping. When the fond mother called to take her 
progeny home, she remarked: 

“Tm sure little Arnold has amused himself during the long 


hours, Mrs. Smith. 


Drawing pictures, or reading, or—” 


“He's been no trouble,” said Mrs. Smith, loudly enough for 
some of the other neighbors to hear. “I linked a couple of paper 
clips together, and he’s been trying all afternoon to get them 
Wall Street Journal 


apart.” 
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569—BROOKLYN IS AMERICA by Ratpu Foster WeEtp (Columbia U. Press 
$3.50). Brooklyn, more than a geographical location, is a state of mind. Dr. 
Weld, an authority and author of two other books on B-ooklyn, illustrates this 
quite ably in this most recent book. All of the racial and ethnic groups that 
make up the United States are in the microcosm known to the country at large 
as the Borough of Brooklyn, and the author's many small biographical 
sketches of these people add body and flavor to this blend. Especially in- 
teresting is the chapter devoted to the Neg-:o’s place in the New York 
borough for the past three centuries. 


570—REPORT ON ISRAEL by Irwin SHaw, with photographs by R« 


(Simon and Schuster $1.50; in hard covers $3). An objective, beautifully 
written and photographed work on Israel and its much oppressed people. 
Shaw’s chapters, fine examples of literate and highly sensitive repor 
penetrating views into the problems of the new Jewish nation. Capa, whose 


pictures are well known to Life readers, contributes photographs t 
perfect balance with Shaw’s text. 


571—BEST SPORTS STORIES 1950 by Irvinc T. Marsu and Edward Ehre 
(Dutton $3). From the nation’s newspapers and magazines, the two editors 
chronicled this sixth annual collection of the best sports writing and pictures, 
a handy addition to any sports library. Every major field of athletics is covered 
in this important volume which serves the double purpose of record book and 
review of the 1949 sports year. Three distinguished journalists—Franklin 
P. Adams, John Chamberlain and Quentin Reynolds—picked the prize-winning 
news story, news-feature story and magazine story. Their unanimous choice of 
the best magazine feature, W.C. Heinz’s Fighter's Wife, is a commendable 
Piece of reporting. 


..572—_COURTROOM by QUENTIN ReEYNoLDs (Farrar, Straus $3.75 


based on the career of Samuel Liebowitz, one of the greatest crimin 


classic Scottsboro trial which he handled free over a period of 


Courtroom takes one behind the scenes of all of his sensational trials and dis- 
closes for the first time the mass of work involved in the preparation of 
these cases. Confessions and intimate facts make especially interesting reading. 


This has all the earmarks of a best seller. 


ja book that will hold your interest from the first page to the bait The story is 


of this age or any age. Liebowitz, who is now a judge, defended 140 men and 
women accused of murder. One of his most famous cases was that of the now 
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573—CAPTAIN SAM GRANT by Lioyp Lewis (Little, Brown $6). Biography 


can be dull, but this picture of the young Ulysses S. Grant seems to have been 
inspired. The late midwest bookman, Lloyd Lewis, has turned dusty records 
into a moving and lifelike history in this his last book. Lewis follows Grant 
from childhood in Georgetown through West Point and the Mexican War 
to his subsequent resignation from the Army and final recall to quell the re- 
bellion that was to become the war between the states. The small triumphs, 
large heartaches and loneliness that were Grant's lot are recounted in a warm, 
facile prose style. While Lewis is no hero-worshiper, the picture that many of 
us have of the General will be altered considerably by this book. Lewis died 
too soon to tell more, but he leaves the stage set for the man who was to 
defeat Lee at Richmond and become the 18th President of the U. S. A. 


574—SCOTTSBORO BOY by Haywoop PaTTERSON and Eart Conrabd (Dou- 

> bleday $3). This is the sensational story of Haywood Patterson, one of 
the nine Negro boys accused of raping two white prostitutes on a freight 
train in Alabama in 1931. Told simply in Patterson’s own words, this brutal 
book is the shocking record of the 18 years and four trials that followed, of 
years of prison camps, sex perversion and violence. Patterson, sentenced to 
life imprisonment, escaped to the North where he is in hiding, patiently wait- 
ing to be vindicated of a crime he did not commit. SCOTTSBORO BOY is not 
for children and is strong medicine for adults, who cannot afford to miss it. 
Some 60 pages of appendices and “timetable of events’’ add authenticity to 
this incredible book. 


575—MARTI: APOSTLE OF FREEDOM by Jorce MaNncu (Devin-Adair $4.50). 
If you are the type of American who thinks America ends at the boundaries of 
the United States, this biography of Jose Marti, father of Cuban independence, 
will be an eye-opener. Author Majfich, like most loyal Cubans, worships the 
memory of the man who dedicated his life to the achieving of independence for 
Cuba and probably glosses over his hero's faults, but there is no denying that 
Marti has every bit of the stature of a Washington or a Lincoln. Political 
prisoner in the limestone quarries at 16, twice exiled from Cuba and living 
most of his adult years in Mexico, Guatemala and the United States, working 
unceasingly toward one aim—complete freedom from Spain—Marti emerges 
as an almost Christ-like figure. 


Negro Digest Bookshop 
1820 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 16, Ill. 
LEASE send me the tollowing books whose numbers I have encircled: 


569 571 
570 572 574 


(Please Print) 


(0 Payment Enclosed 0 C.O.D. 
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Jean Baptiste Point DuSable 
Dr. James H. Smith 

George White 

John Jones 


FOUR 
CHICAGO PIONEERS 


BY EDWARD T. CLAYTON 


66 N SUNDAY night between 
O the hours of eight and nine 
o'clock the bell in the West 
Division sounded the alarm of 

Thus did Chicago's first Negro 
dentist, Dr. James H. Smith, begin 
his eye-witness account of that great 
holocaust of 1871 which in a single 
evening all but leveled the struggling 
young slabtown, settled nearly 100 


90 


years before by a handsome dark- 
skinned Negro by the name of Jean 
Baptiste Point DuSable. 

Dr. Smith's version of that terror- 
ous night 80 years ago is probably 
one of the few personally written, 
longhand accounts still in existence 
today. But if he had had as much 
foresight in chronicling the careers 
of others like himself who sought 
their fortunes in “Prairietown’’ be- 
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fore “Mom” O'Leary's cow decided 
to send it up in smoke, Chicago's 
history would probably be more gen- 
erous in its inclusion of Negro pio- 
neers today. 

For ever since 1779 when DuSable 
steered his boat to the mouth of the 
Chicago River and built himself a 
log house along its sandy shores, 
dozens of Negroes can be counted 
among those who braved the perils 
of this wilderness metropolis to play 
roles of prominence in its early be- 
ginnings. 

DuSable, of course, only remained 
16 years after staking his claim, but 
to him alone goes the honor of being 
Chicago’s first settler. 

Where he came from is as much a 
disputed question as his claim to be- 
ing the first settler. Some say he was 
probably born of slave and Indian 
parents, but the most believeable 
sources insist that his family is traced 
back to the name of Dandonneau, a 
French family who migrated to Can- 
ada, then added “DeSaible”’ to their 
name as was the popular custom at 
that time. There is record, however, 
of his arrival in Chicago which can 
be credited to the thoughtfulness of 
a British Colonel, Arent de Peyster. 

In a routine military report on 
July 4, 1779, the colonel passed along 
this terse comment: ‘Baptist Point 
de Saible, a handsome Negro, and 
well educated, settled at Eschikagou, 


but much in the interest of the 
French.” 
Out on this barren wilderness 


which was later to become Chicago, 
DuSable set up a sizable trading post 
and did a lively business bargaining 
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with the Indians and itinerant trap- 
pers passing through the area. Some 
historic references have labeled his 
place a “rude small hut,’’ but actually 
his frontier outpost was a cluster of 
impressive buildings. It included a 
variety of such useful accommoda- 
tions as a bakehouse, a smokehouse, 
a dairy and his own living quarters 
of four or five rooms. 

The latter indicated that he was 
very much a man of affairs. His home 
was tastefully furnished with such 
then-elegant trappings as French wal- 
nut cabinets, glass doors, feather beds 
and even a sofa. He also owned an 
assortment of woeden dinner plates, 
two funnels, one strainer, and three 
copper kettles of varying sizes which 
indicate that he might have been pre- 
paring his own special brands of 
whiskey to help his regular visitors 
fortify themselves against the wintry 
winds off Lake Michigan. 

As a trader, DuSable distinguished 
himself during his 16-year sojourn in 
Chicago. He grew steadily wealthy, 
acquired land and property, not only 
in Chicago, but also in neighboring 
Peoria. His popularity among the 
Indians was so widely accepted that 
at one time he actually competed in 
an election to become chief over all 
tribes in the surrounding area. Yet 
his own retirement from business and 
subsequent move to Peoria was 
plagued by nothing but misfortune 
at every turn. Unfriendly Indians 
stole his horses, his fortunes dwin- 
dled, and he himself grew old and 
feeble. Finally, after an unaffection- 
ate granddaughter failed to care for 
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him as promised in return for his 
deeding his last remaining property 
to her, the aged frontiersman was 
forced to apply for public dole. Soon 
thereafter he died, penniless and in 
virtual obscurity. 

Chicago was not incorporated as a 
town until 1837, but in that same 
year it introduced what perhaps was 
the first of its fabulous Negro politi- 
cians. George White, a free Negro, 
was honored with an appointment as 
official town crier, and though his 
duties included everything from 
hawking at auctions to helping moth- 
ers locate lost babies, he served well 
and faithfully. 

Legend has it that he bought the 
first man ever sold in Chicago—a 
white man from Maryland—said to 
have been a vagabond and a vagrant 
who refused to work and lived only 
by mooching off townspeople. Jailed 
continually because of his irregular 
work habits, he was finally put on the 
city’s slave block to be auctioned off 
as a slave to the highest bidder. No 
one bid for him. But White, out of 
sympathy, bought him for a quarter, 
then later, under cover of darkness, 
escorted him out on the prairie and 
turned him loose. He was never 
heard from again. 

Except for this quaint incident, lit- 
tle remains concerning the sympa- 
thetic town crier, but some 18 years 
later there appeared an even more dis- 
tinguished Negro politician who es- 
tablished himself as the first Negro 
tailor in Chicago. 

On March 11, 1845 John Jones, 
an apprentice tailor who had been 
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born a freeman, arrived in Chicago 
with his beautiful octoroon wife, in- 
fant daughter, and a family bankroll 
of something like $3.50. He rented 
a one-room house at Madison and 
Wells, furnished it with what was 
left of his $3.50, then pawned his 
watch to get enough money to set 
himself up in his own tailoring shop 
which was located at the Clark Street 
entrance of where the fashionable 
Sherman hotel now stands. A Negro 
grocer, named Hanson, was kind 
enough to extend him $2 worth of 


-credit on which to feed his family 


and Jones was firmly established as 
one of Chicago’s newest but most 
destined Negro citizens. 

In a few short years he could count 
among his closest friends such promi- 
nent men as Frederick Douglass, 
famed detective Allan Pinkerton and 
the noted abolitionist John Brown. 
Anyone of these or perhaps all three 
were probably most influential in 
rallying him to the interests of the 
underground movement and cham- 
pioning the Chicago Negroes’ cause 
for equal rights and enfranchisement. 

As his business prospered, Jones 
expanded. In subsequent years he was 
able to buy a very desirable piece of 
property at 119 Dearborn Street on 
which now stands one of Chicago's 
leading department stores. So  suc- 
cessful was his business and so im- 
mense were his property holdings 
that even the white lawmakers who 
had definite feelings about Negroes 
voting or testifying in court against 
white men tendered him respect. 

One account which refers to this 
left-handed admiration concerned the 
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time he uncorked an editorial blast 


against Illinois’ infamous ‘Black 
Laws” which denied Negroes the 
right of testimony in court. 

In publishing one of his numerous 
pamphlets championing civil rights, 
Jones pointed out that he was paying 
taxes on $30,000 and could not tes- 
tify in court, but shrewdly added that 
the laws were not only bad because 
of this, but that they also endangered 
the proverty and wealth of the 
monied merchants. He argued that 
many of these used Negro drivers on 
their wagons to haul merchandise, but 
if by chance one of them should be 
involved in a collision with a white 
driver, then the merchant would be 
libel for damages because the Negro 
could not defend himself in court. 

This observation had a sobering 
effect in legislature. The discrimi- 
nating law was put up for repeal in 
1865, and one senator not only ex- 
pressed an earnest desire to abolish 
it, but also added slyly that he would 
be willing to vote for a special act 
giving Jones the right to vote, al- 
though he would not want to see the 
same right granted others of his race. 

This perhaps was the springboard 
which vaulted him into political 
prominence. For a short time later 
Illinois gave full endorsement to the 
13th amendment, enfranchising its 
7,000 Negroes, and Jones himself had 
become so widely known as a de- 
fender of human rights that his name 
was proposed for election to Cook 
County’s Board of Commissioners. 
Almost without opposition he was 
swept into office and thus became the 
first Negro in the North and in the 
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State of Illinois to win an important 
elective office. 

Unlike many whose fortunes were 
completely wiped out by the great 
fire of 1871, much of Jones’ wealth, 
once estimated to be nearly $100,000, 
was kept intact. He bought a fashion- 
able home for his family on Ray 
street which became a popular gath- 
ering place for his many friends and 
where his wife and daughter could 
play chaming hostesses at the many 
quadrille balls that were to follow 
before his death. 

Many of the early Negro pioneers 
who came to Chicago were either 
freemen or ex-slaves hustled in via 
the underground, and were either 
seeking their fortunes or freedom 
from the Southern yoke. 

The first Negro dentist, however, 
had his own peculiar reasons for com- 
ing. He arrived in Chicago in 1865, 
six years before the fire he was later 
to write about, but it was his search 
for a place far away from the Irish 
terrorism that was prevailing against 
Negroes in New York at the time 
that brought him to the Midwest and 
Chicago. He had been born a free- 
man, was lucky enough to have ob- 
tained dental training in New York 
schools, and would have been content 
to remain there with the practice he 
had already established had it not 
been for a brush with a band of Irish 
toughs one Sunday morning. 

Wearing a recently bought high 
silk hat, Smith was en route to church 
when an idling group of Irish ruffi- 
ans spied him, shouted, “Get the 
n r wearing the silk hat!’ and 


proceeded to give chase. 
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To escape his pursuers the young 
dentist dashed into a nearby grocery 
store owned by a friend and scram- 
bled into a recently-emptied molasses 
barrel, pulling the lid shut over him 
just as his pursuers charged in be- 
hind. His nimble-witted grocer friend 
pointed quickly to the rear entrance 
of his store, and shouting, ‘he went 
thattaway,” successfully steered the 
bullies off the trail. He then hustled 
the greatly relieved, but somewhat 
molasses-covered dentist to safer quar- 
ters, but the experience had left its 
mark. That very moment he decided 
Chicago would be a much less danger- 
ous place in which to fashion his 
bridge plates and false dentures. 
Like Jones, Smith too set up office 
in what is now Chicago's loop, loca- 


Anything For Mother 


ting himself at the corner of Madison 
and Clark. For six years he built a 
thriving practice, catering to both 
white and Negro trade, and had very 
nearly decided to take up permanent 
residence in Chicago when the big 
fire left all his belongings in ashes. 

Disgusted, he moved a short time 
later to Little Rock, Arkansas where 
besides dentistry, he found time to 
teach in the public schools, and put 
his inventive genius to profitable use. 
He designed and patented two labor- 
saving devices, one a “peach stoner” 
which netted him a small fortune, and 
the other, a “cotton stalk puller” 
which besides swelling Smith’s al- 
ready growing fortune, lightened 
considerably the burdens of Arkan- 
sas’ cotton pickers. 


A YOUNG CHICAGO MATRON, returning from Mayo Broth- 


ers clinic on the Burlington Streamliner, took a seat at the counter in 


the buffet car. 


While she and the Negro waiter were discussing 


the menu, a white woman entered, observed them for a moment, 
then walked up to the counter and asked the waiter: 

“May I sit down next to your girl friend ?” 

The waiter said nothing, but the Negro woman, evidently re- 
sentful of being linked to the waiter because she, too, was colored, 
replied, “Certainly,” and noting the white hair of the white woman, 

“You're his mother, aren’t you?” 


Enoc P. Waters, Jr., 


Chicago Defender 
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Given equal job opportunities, Connecticut 


company finds Negro employees 
are sound investment 


WE MADE 
FEPC WORK 


BY JOSEPH J. MORROW 


HERE is no more tragic form 
Tot economic self-punishment for 

the people of the United States 
than employment discrimination. 
Neither is there a more foolish theory 
than the one which credits such dis- 
crimination with the maintenance of 
high living standards for whites. 

If the Negro is to make a real con- 
tribution to our system, what is it to 
be? Many brilliant Negroes have al- 
ready found their way to the top in 
almost any field you might name. But, 
forgetting these men, what of the 
others? 

In the brief span of their free ex- 
istence, a great number have not yet 
had time, or opportunity, to grow 
out of the humble agricultural back- 
ground of their parents and grand- 
parents. Limited and sketchy educa- 
tional opportunities have left latent 
abilities undeveloped. Others, accus- 
tomed to seeing skilled, educated 


JOSEPH J. MORROW, is director of 
personnel relations for Pitney-Bowes, Inc., 
a postage meter company in Stamford, 
Connecticut. 
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people of their race forced back, 
through discrimination, to the most 
menial types of work, consider it 
hopeless to prepare themselves for 
any kind of dignified career, and very 
humanly bow to their fate—some in 
resignation, and some in bitterness. 

These are descriptions of people 
who lack education, opportunity, and 
hope. They are not basically inferior, 
but they frequently have little to offer 
even a cooperative employer, if he is 
also a practical man running a com- 
petitive business. No one expects 
him to employ people who do not 
meet his qualifications; and he will 
not have to. The fact that some 
Negroes are not qualified doesn’t 
mean that others are not, any more 
than such a conclusion would follow 
in considering members of the white 
race. Contrary to the ‘assertions of 
the prejudiced, it is possible for any- 
one who wants to employ Negroes 
for skilled or technical work to find 
them, although in many areas they 
are not yet to be found in large num- 
bers. 

When the industry and commerce 
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of the country have absorbed all the 
skilled Negro workers who are avail- 
able, I think the consequent exam- 
ples of expanded horizons for the 
race will have been stimulus enough 
to renew the supply of needed talent. 
Nevertheless, the degree of speed 
with which integration will be ac- 
complished in the nation is not en- 
tirely in the hands of commerce, 
industry, or the professions. It is 
incumbent upon the leaders of the 
Negro race to furnish to their people 
the encouragement and inspiration 
which will push their sights and 
their hopes to the goals of skilled or 
technical work which will enable our 
industries to find a real pool of quali- 
fied Negro applicants, as they are 
prepared and able to place them. 

I live in Stamford, Connecticut, a 
factory town of about 70,000 inhabi- 
tants, representing a variety of ethnic 
groups; and a great majority of our 
breadwinners work in one or another 
of our numerous industries. Roughly 
10 per cent of the population is Ne- 
gro; and the amount of prejudice felt 
and shown against that 10 per cent 
is probably average for a Northern 
manufacturing town like ours. 

Our factory, Pitney-Bowes, Inc., 
which makes postage meters, decided 
to undertake a positive program of 
Negro employment toward the end 
of the war. We had the complete 
support of our top management for 
the program, and what we believed 
to be a free and healthy relation- 
ship with our employees—into the 
achievement of which we had put 
much time and effort. Armed with 
these—and I think they were the two 
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best weapons we could have had— 
we started to place some qualified 
Negroes in skilled and semi-skilled 
jobs in our shops. These jobs were 
types which previously had been filled 
at Pitney-Bowes by white personnel, 
with our few Negro employees filling 
positions in maintenance and truck- 
ing work. We had no difficulty with 
this part of our program, although a 
rumor did circulate briefly to the ef- 
fect that we were going to flood the 
plant with ‘cheap Negro labor.” 
However, we went on employing Ne- 
groes for skilled work from time to 
time, and maintained our wages for 
all at an above average level for the 
area. The rumor died from lack of 
nourishment. 

We knew that employing Negro 
office workers would not be so easy. 
Believing in the importance of ex- 
ceptionally high personal character- 
istics and ability for our first Negro 
female office employees, we waited 
until we found a young woman with 
these qualifications. We chose her, 
in the summer of 1946, on the basis 
of an ability, aptitude, and tempera- 
ment test battery, supplemented with 
personal interviews—a method we 
use in selecting all office personnel. 
She was placed in my Personnel De- 
partment because we felt this would 
give official sanction to her presence, 
in the eyes of our employees, and be- 
cause the members of the Personnel 
Department were already familiar 
with what we were trying to accom- 
plish. I asked for, and obtained, the 
cooperation of everyone in the de- 
partment in helping to get the new 
employee established. 
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Before she started work, I had a 
personal talk with her, a practice 
which I have continued with each 
Negro employee we have hired. I 
believe such talks are an important 
part of any integration program. I 
told her that her own performance 
on the job, and especially her tact and 
self-restraint in the face of possible 
snubs, would have a lot to do with 
overcoming prejudice among those 
with whom she would come in con- 
tact, and would pave the way for 
other Negro gitls who would follow 
her. 

After the new personnel clerk had 
been at work for a few days, we did 
hear several stock expressions of dis- 
content from employees outside the 


department whose work was closely’ 


related to hers. We ignored the 
grumblings, at least on the surface, 
and in no time the discontent was 
forgotten. Thrown together with the 
new employee day after day, the 
others found that she was not only 
a pleasant and likeable young person, 
but a conscientious worker whose 
performance on the job was actually 
far better than that of her predeces- 
sors. To conclude her history—she 
is still with us; has attended evening 
business school; and is now doing 
some secretarial work in addition to 
her regular clerical duties. 

A number of Negro girls have 
been added to the Pitney-Bowes office 
staff since that time, and have en- 
countered little opposition of a seri- 
ous type. On the basis of the expe- 
tience we did have with employee 
objections to working with Negroes, 
I can hardly stress too much the im- 
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portance of any management’s own 
attitude about its integration pro- 
gram. If a company has really de- 
cided to go ahead with plans for 
employing Negroes, it should make 
this completely clear to its employees 
as soon as there is even a hint of 
trouble. Any hesitancy or uncertainty 
On management’s part might easily 
be a signal for a revolt which could 
put the whole program in its grave. 

We also found it good psychology 
to enlist possible opposition leaders 
on our side by confiding that we ex- 
pected some difficulty in administer- 
ing our new employment policy, and 
were counting on their aid—as peo- 
ple we knew were unprejudiced—in 
smoothing over any difficulties which 
otherwise might force us to take 
harsh action against the offenders. 

Not all of our Negro office work- 
ers have stayed with us, although 
nearly all did an entirely satisfactory 
job. Some of them have left us for 
family responsibilities ; others to con- 
tinue their schooling. But they have 
left the door open in their depart- 
ments and in our company for re- 
placements with other qualified Ne- 
gro girls as we are able to find them. 

We have found many of our Negro 
employees to be good material for 
upgrading. Those who came back te 
us after the war were placed in better 
positions or given higher rates of pay 
wherever possible, just as our white 
veterans were; and they have justified 
this action equally as well. Another 
unusually well trained and competent 
young man who joined the company 
in 1947 is now a group leader for one 
of our shop operations. 
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When we find ourselves in a posi- 
tion to substantially increase the ratio 
of Negro employees to white em- 
ployees, I am confident that we can 
do it with complete success. What- 
ever the answer is, our dark and 
light-skinned employees have found 
the secret of working together tol- 
erantly, and without tension; and we 
are proud of them all. Perhaps, in 
the final analysis, this is a result of 
the simple truth that normal people 
cannot for very long continue to 
think along definite group lines in 
their day-by-day relationships with 
each other. When a member of a 


collectively feared group emerges, 
through familiarity, as just another 
human being—probably a likeable 
one—the change from judgments of 
a group to judgments of individuals 
is often well under way for those 


who have experienced even one such 
transition. 

We apparently took the right track 
in our attempts to get our Negro em- 
ployees established; and we were 
considerably helped by mutual confi- 
dence between both employees and 
management. We need not have 
found the way alone, however, if we 
had been better acquainted with the 
resources at our disposal. I would 
certainly recommend that any com- 
pany contemplating a program such 
as ours first work out a plan with 
the help of a local Urban League 
office or similar organization; and 
later utilize the knowledge of any 


available community groups, Negro 
or white, which have had experience 
with race relations. State Interracial 
Commissions too, where these are in 
existence, are ready and willing to 
cooperate with any organizations 
which ask for their assistance. 

Industry and commerce have noth- 
ing to lose and much to gain from 
furthering decent employment oppor- 
tunities for Negroes. Far from being 
“charity patients,” our own Negro_ 
employees have been a sound invest- 
ment for us in good job performance. 
They have leaned over backward in 
showing us just how willing and able 
they are to earn their way. Because 
of this attitude, I think many of them 
have actually surpassed what might 
reasonably have been expected of 
them. If they have gained from 
their opportunities here, and are re- 
flecting credit upon their race, then 
we have gained equally, because we 
believe that the right kind of em- 
ployees are the greatest asset our 
business can have. 

This experience certainly does not 
stand alone. Some of our big, key 
industries, such as General Electric, 
General Cable, RCA, Du Pont, and 
International Harvester, have led the 
way in the employment of Negroes 
for skilled work; and their example 
is pointing the way for other organ- 
izations which, though not pathfind- 
ers, are nevertheless accepting their 
part of the responsibility for ending 
discriminatory practices. 
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